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Japan and America 


PULAU LARLOMNQRENLYOOOTLC OSC 
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: 4k greatest war in history is raging in Europe. 
; This: great calamity has made all nations—both 
neutral and belligerent—appreciate the importance of 
friendly relations between all peoples. 


|} Now would seem to bethe propitious moment for America and Japan 

to draw more closely to each other. And in no other way can this 
be accomplished as speedily and effectively as through a substantial 
growth in trade between these two nations. It will establish a thorough 
understanding between the peoples—an understanding that will develop 
a sympathy and good will, making for mutual profit and happiness. 
It is with this object in view that The New York Evening Post will publish on 


December 30, 1916, the first of a series of special supplements devoted exclu- 
sively to Japan and the relations between the two countries. 


Men of prominence in ss gs and America, including many leading diplomats 
and statesmen of Japan, have written important articles for this number. The 
following are among the subjects: 
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The Influence of Western Civilization Upon Japan 
Japan’s Contribution to Western Civilization 

= The Industrial Development of Japan 

Japanese National Ideals 

= Status of Women in Japan 

=| Japan as a Factor in International Diplomacy 


Japan and America—Grounds for Lasting Friend- 
ship and Obstacles Thereto 








Already a number of American manufacturers have expressed their desire to 
become identified with this special supplement and it will contain their business 
announcements. Manufacturers, to whom this special ——— comes as 


an advertising opportunity, may participate, providing their advertising is 
supplied promptly. 
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For further information address 


The New Pork Zvening Post 


More Than a Newspaper—A National Institution 


20 Vesey Street - : - New York 
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SOME RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
EXPOSITION—EDUCATION— INSPIRATION 


A Guide to the Study of 
The Christian Religion 


A symposium completely cov- 
ering modern theological 
study, by twelve eminent 
scholars and teachers 


Edited by 
GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
of the University of Chicago 


A book by specialists for gen- 
eral readers 


$3.00 net 


1917 Sunday School Suggestions 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES 


Courses on the l|ife of Christ for every age 
and grade 
Ask to see for examination, with return 
privilege, any or all of the following: 


Walks With Jesus in His Home Country 


For children from 6-9. 
Teachers’ manual ($1.25). 
Pupils’ notebook (50 cents). 


Handbooks of Ethics and Religion 


A new series of mono raphs for every man who 
desires a modern and scholarly point of view 
of the outstanding features of his religion. 


The Psychology of Religion 
By George A. Coe, of Union Theological Seminary 
Just Off the Press 


The author’s idealistic vision has set a standard in the con- 
sideration of his subject—‘‘a rich storehouse of material for 
thought, investigation and application.” $1.50 net 


The Origin and Growth of the Hebrew Religion 


By Henry T. Fowler, of Brown University 
In this new book Professor Fowler gives an admirable ex- 
position of the growth of Israel's ideals, even to the wonder- 
ful climax in the Major Prophets, $1.00 net 


The Story of the New Testament 
By Edgar J. Goodspeed, of the University of Chicago 
It emphasizes clearly to the mind “that Christianity did not 
spring from the New Testament, but the New Testament from 
Christianity.’’ The author shows us why the early Christians 
wrote, when they wrote, and where they wrote. $1.00 net 


The Ethics of the Old Testament 


By Hinckley G. Mitchell, of Boston University 
Not a study of the books of the Bible, but rather of the 
progress of thought which the Old Testament reveals in 
regard to ethics, which among all nations of the world have 
been so closely connected with religion. $2.00 net 


An extensive series of twelve to fifteen titles is in 
preparation. Ask us for our prospectus covering the 
content and pian of this new and practical series. 
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Education in the 


University of Chicago 
Sermons 


Eighteen masterly pulpit mes- 
sages by as many representa- 
tive members of the University 
of Chicago faculties 


Edited by 
THEODORE GERALD SOARES 


“The message of this book has 
to do not with the old truth, but 
with the TRUTH which was and is 


is to come.” 


Frank W. Gunsaulus, D. D. 
$1.50 net 


A Series of Handbooks on 


Principles and Methods of Religious Education 


inexpensive handbooks by 
scientific workers under the special editorship 
of Theodore G. Soares, Professor of Religious 
University of Chicago 


Handwork in Religious Education 


By Addie Grace Wardle, Ph. D. 176 pp., 46 illustrations. 
A progressive program of handwork appropriate to each 



































The daily life of Jesus as the children’s friend, 


The Life of Jesus 


For children from 10-14. 

Teachers’ manual (75c). 

Pupils’ notebook (65c). 

From the point of view of Jesus as a hero. 


The Life of Christ 


For young people from 14-20. 

A textbook for every student ($1.25). 

Designed to interest boys and girls and young people who 
are beginning to think for themselves in religious matters. 


The Life of Christ 


A textbook for ministers, teachers and adult Bible classes 
($1.25). 

Definitely a student’s book, scholarly without being heavy, 
critical without exploiting hazardous theories. 


The Life of Christ | , 


An outline study of the Four Gospels (paper 50c). 
Designed with the single view of securing a chronological 
idea of the events in the life of Jesus. 


Ask us also for our complete descriptive leaflet on 


“Che Joeal S undap School’ 


stage of religious and moral growth, not only for young chil- 
dren, but also for growing boys and girls even to adolescent 
age. $1.00 net 


Graded Social Service for the Sunday School 


By William Norman Hutchins. xii+136 pages, 16mo, cloth. 
Every argument which holds for graded instruction holds 
also for graded social service. It insists that ‘“‘everybody can do 

something and finds that something for everybody to do.”’ 
$.75 net 


The Sunday School Building and Its Equipment 


With forty-two illustrations. By Herbert Francis Evans, 
Professor of Religious Education in Grinnell College. 
xvi+116 pages, 16mo, cloth. 

This book describes the type of church building needed by 
the modern Sunday school and gives in forty illustrations the 
plans of such a building. But the greatest benefit it renders 
is in the many suggestions and directions for making more 
serviceable a building already in use. $.75 net 


The City Institute for Religious Teachers 


By Walter S. Athearn, Professor of Religious Education, 
Boston University. 
The churches’ need of teachers is the business of the com- 
munity; it raises educational standards; it gives weak 
churches equal opportunity with the strong. $.75 net 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S NOTE 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE AMERICAN AMBAS- 
SADORS AT THE CAPITALS OF BELLIGERENT POWERS 














Washington, December 18. 

The President of the United States has 
instructed me to suggest to the (here is in- 
serted a designation of the government 
addrest) a course of action with regard to 
the present war which he hopes the gov- 
ernment will take under consideration as 
suggested in the most friendly spirit and 
as coming not only from a.friend but also 
as coming from the representative of a 
neutral nation whose concern for its early 
conclusion arises out of a manifest nec- 
essity to determine how best to safe- 
guard those interests if the war is to con- 
tinue. 

The suggestion which I am instructed to 
make the President has long had it in mind 
to offer. He is somewhat embarrassed to 
offer it at this particular time, because it 
muy now seem to have been prompted by 
a desire to play a part in connection with 
the recent overtures of the Central Powers. 
It has, in fact, been in no way suggested 
by them in its origin and the President 
would have delayed offering it until those 
overtures had been independently answered 
but for the fact that it also concerns the 
question of peace and may best be consid- 
ered in connection with other proposals 
which have the same end in view. The 
President can only beg that his sugges- 
tion be considered entirely on its own 
merits and as if it had been made in other 
circumstances. 

(In the note to the Entente Allies the 
words “a desire to play a part in connec- 
tion with” are omitted in the previous 
paragraph. ) 

The President suggests that an early 
occasion be sought to call out from all the 
nations now at war’such an avowal of their 
respective views as to the terms upon 
which the war might be concluded and the 
arrangements which would be deemed sat- 
isfactory as a guapanty against its renewal 
cr the kindling of any similar conflict in 
the future as would make it possible 
frankly to compar® them. 

He is indifferent as to the means taken 
to accomplish this. He would be happy 
himself to serve, or even to take the initia- 
tive in its accomplishment, in any way that 
might prove acceptable, but he has no de- 
sire to determine the method or the in- 
strumentality. One way will be as accept- 
able to him as another, if only the great 
object he has in mind be attained. 

He takes the liberty of calling attention 
to the fact that the objects which the 
statesmen of the belligerents on both sides 
have in mind in tltis war are virtually the 
same, as stated in general terms to their 
own people and to the world. 

Each side desires to make the rights and 
privileges of weak peoples and small states 
as secure against aggression or denial in 
the future as the rights and privileges of 
the great and powerful states now at war. 
Each wishes itself to be made secure in 
the future, along with all other nations and 
peoples, against the recurrence of wars like 
this and against aggression or selfish inter- 
ference of any kind. 

Each would be jealous of the formation 
of any more rival leagues to preserve an 
uncertain balance of power amidst multi- 
plying suspicions, but each is ready to con- 
sider the formation of a league of nations 
to insure peace~ and justice thruout 
the world. Before ‘that final step can be 
taken, however, he deems it necessary first 
to settle the issues of the present war 
upon terms which will certainly safeguard 
the independence, the territorial integrity 
and the political and commercial freedom 
of the nations involved. 

In the measures to be taken to secure 
the future peace of the world the people 
and government of the United States are 
as vitally and as directly interested as the 





governments now at war. Their interest, 
moreover, in the means to be adopted to 
relieve the smaller and weaker peoples of 
the world of the peril of wrong and vio- 
lence is as quick and ardent as that of any 
other people or government. They stand 
ready, and even eager, to codperate in the 
accomplishment of these ends, when the 
war is over, with every influence and re 
scurce at their command. 

But the war must first be concluded. 
The terms upon which it is to be concluded 
they are not at liberty to suggest; but 
the President does feel that it is his right 
and his duty to point out their intimate 
interest in its conclusion, lest it should 
presently be too late to accomplish the 
greater things which lie beyond its conclu- 
sion, lest the situation of neutral nations, 
now exceedingly hard to endure. be ren- 
dered altogether intolerable, and lest, more 
than all, an injury be done civilization it- 
self which can never be atoned for or re- 
paired. 

The President, therefore, feels altogether 
justified in suggesting an immediate oppor- 
tunity for a comparison of views as to the 
terms which must precede those ultimate 
arrangements for the peace of the world. 
which all desire and in which the neutral 
nations as well as those at war are ready 
to play their full responsible part. 

If the contest must continue to proceed. 
toward undefined ends by slow attrition. 
if million after million of human 
lives must continue to be offered up until 
on one side or the other there are no more 
to offer; if resentments must be kindled 
that can never cool and despairs engen- 
dered from which there can be no recov- 
ery, hopes of peace and of the willing con- 
cert of free peoples will be rendered vain 
and idle. 

The life of the entire world has been 
profoundly affected. Every part of the 
great family of mankind has felt the bur- 
den and terror of this unprecedented con- 
test of arms. No nation in the civilized 
world can be said in truth to stand out- 
side its influence or to be safe against its 
disturbing effects, And yet the concrete ob- 
jects for which it is being waged have 
never been definitively stated. 

The leaders of the several belligerents 
have, as has been said, stated those objects 
in general terms. But, stated in general 
terms, they seem the same on both sides. 
Never yet have the authoritative spokesmen 
of either side avowed the precise objects 
which would, if attained, satisfy them and 
their people that the war had been fought 
out. The world has been left to conjecture 
what definitive results, what actual ex- 
change of guarantees, what political or ter- 
ritorial changes or readjustments, what 
stage of military success even, would bring 
the war to an end, 

It may be that peace is nearer than we 
know; that the terms upon which the bel- 
ligerents on the one side and on the other 
would deem it necessary to insist are not 
so irreconcilable as some have feared: 
that an interchange of views would clear 
the way at least for conference and make 
the permanent concord of the nations a 
hope of the immediate future, a concert 
of nations immediately practicable. 

The President is not proposing peace; 
he is not even offering mediation. He is 
merely proposing that soundings be taken 
in order that we may learn, the neutrai 
nations with the belligerent, how near the 
haven of peace may be for which all man- 
kind longs with an intense and increasing 
longing. He believes that the spirit in 
which he speaks and the objects which he 
seeks will be understood by all concerned, 
and he confidently hopes for a response 
which will bring a new light into the 
affairs of the world. LANSING. 
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TO GERMANY 


O you, Germany, belongs the everlasting credit 
of first proposing peace. You have had the 
courage and candor to say that war should 
cease. 

England has demanded “complete restitution, full 
reparation and effectual guarantees.” These are stern 
words, but just. 

It is now for you to meet the supreme test. Are you 
ready, with sincerity and sacrifice, to do your part in 
bringing about a righteous and abiding peace? 

In your reply do not extol your victories. Do not hark 
back to the war’s causes. The Allies have not objected 
to your proffer, but only to your exultings and dis- 
claimers. 

There are three proposals you can make. Make them. 


THE PRESIDE 


MMEDIATELY after the Great War began Presi- 

dent Wilson offered mediation to the belligerents. It 
was refused. Since then he has followed his policy of 
watchful waiting. Last week, however, he electrified the 
world by breaking his long silence and issuing a note 
to all the belligerents asking them to state specifically 
for what they are fighting. He disclaims any connection 
with the “overtures of the Central Powers.” He says he 
is not proposing peace. He is “not even offering media- 
tion.” But he expresses his willingness “to take the 
initiative” if it be desired in any movement to effectuate 
a lasting peace, and avers that the United States is ready 
to codperate. He even suggests that a League of Nations 
be formed “to insure peace and justice thruout the 
world.” 

Stripped of all side issues this means that the 
President of the United States has thrown the entire 
weight of his high office in favor of peace. That it will 
have a profound effect, no one can for a moment doubt. 
In our issue of November 29, 1915, The Independent 
devoted a long editorial to this question. As far as we 
are aware it was the first appeal made in the United 
States to our government to ask the belligerents to 
state “What Are You Fighting For.” A strong and in- 
fluential group of men and women organized as The 
American Neutral Conference Committee have also been 
urging the President, 

1. To invite the belligerents to state the basis upon 
which they would be willing to begin peace negotiations. 
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They will bring you victories no less renowned than 
those of war. 

1. Offer to leave all questions of territory and in- 
demnities, either to a tribunal of belligerents, or to a 
tribunal of belligerents and neutrals, or to a tribunal 
of neutrals. 

2. Declare your willingness to enter upon an agree- 
ment with other nations for the limitation of armaments. 

3. Announce your readiness to join a League to En- 
force Peace. 

These three proposals will make possible a just “resti- 
tution.” They will effectuate an honorable “reparation.” © 
They will furnish the “guarantees” by which peace can 
be kept. They will stop the war. They may stop all 
war. P 


NT’S INQUIRY 


2. To mediate by constructive peace proposals which q 
shall safeguard the just claims of the belligerents and a 
the common interests of all nations. q 

This Committee when it first came into wide public 7 
notice a few weeks ago was denounced in many high 2 
places both here and abroad, but the President has 
adopted in toto its first proposal and indirectly its sec- 
ond, and now most of the world acclaims. 

The belligerents should accede to the President's 
friendly request. Every government owes it to its own 
people, whom it is calling upon to sacrifice their lives, , 
as well as to the neutrals, whose sympathy it desires, ‘ 
that a clear statement be given to the world of what are 
the objects for which it is putting forth these stupen- 
dous efforts. 

There is nothing absurd or irrational about such a 
question. It is permitted by The Hague Conventions. 
It does not ask “Why did you enter the war?” That is 
something for the future historian to discover if he 
can. Nor does it ask “What are your specific peace 
terms?” That must be answered by negotiation. The 
question is what do the belligerents hope, desire and 
believe themselves entitled to. Once that is given to the 
world, public opinion will act and react until the pre- . 
posterous claims will be scorned or laughed out of court 
and the just ones will receive the acclaim of mankind. 
Then the opportunity for mediation or for direct nego- 
tiation will be here and that will be the beginning of 
the end. 
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Drawn for The Independent by W. O. Morris 


“IF YOU WANT PEACE, PUT DOWN YOUR THINGS, COME IN AND WE’LL TALK IT OVER” 


UNCLE SAM: 
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WHAT DOES IT ALL MEAN? 


HE Secretary of State has involved in disastrous 

confusion the proposal of the President to the 
warring powers that they make known the ends for 
which they are fighting and the terms on which they 
would be ready to make peace. When the American 
note was made public, it was naturally accepted at its 
face value as a sincere attempt by the chief neutral 
power to aid in the creation of conditions which would 
bring the coming of peace nearer. It bore every appear- 
ance of disinterestedness. 

But the day after it was dispatched, Mr. Lansing, 
in an authorized statement, declared that neither the 
President nor himself regarded it as a peace note. He 
said that “we are drawing nearer to the verge of war 
ourselves and therefore we are entitled to know exactly 
what each belligerent seeks in order that we may regu- 
late our conduct in the future.” He reiterated that “the 
sending of this note will indicate the possibility of our 
being forced into the war.” 

Mr. Lansing’s startling statement seemed to mean 
that the purpose of the United States in sending the 
note was not disinterested but selfish. That we were 
seeking not to clear the eyes of the world in order that 
the way to peace might be more distinctly seen, but to 
serve our own private ends of keeping aloof from the 
horrors that are devastating Europe. 

After seeing the President, Mr. Lansing took it all 
back, declaring that he had no intention of intimating 
that the Government was considering any change in its 
policy of neutrality. 

This is all very well. But it hardly clears the matter 
up. The President owes it to the American people to 
sweep away the confusion that naturally possesses their 
minds. Did Mr. Lansing, in his first statement, totally 
misrepresent the President’s thought and purpose? Why 
was the note sent to the belligerent powers? Was it a 
peace note? If not, what was it? 

The people must in the last analysis determine thru 
the expression of their massed opinion what the course 
of the United States is to be. They can form no serious 
and considered judgment while their minds are in con- 
fusion as to the facts. If the President is endeavoring 
to aid in the coming of peace the people will have one 
feeling about his efforts. If he is acting with some other 
purpose their reaction to the situation may be quite 
different. They should not be left in the dark. 








POSSIBLE PEACE TERMS 


FTER two years and a half of fighting the outcome 
of the war is as much in doubt as ever. We know 
that the Allies outnumber the Central Powers nearly six 
to one, that they are vastly superior in wealth and re- 
sources, and that they have the whole outside world to 
draw on. It would seem, therefore, that the Allies must 
win in the long run. On the other hand the military 
strength and economic organization of the Central Pow- 
ers have given them so far the advantage in the field 
and seem to be sufficient to enable them to hold out in- 
definitely. This is about all we know now, and we all 
knew this much after the first month of war. 
Nor has the aim of the war become any clearer in 
the two years and a half. On the contrary each new bel- 
ligerent entering the struggle has brought with it new 





issues, sometimes conflicting with those of its allies, 
and new purposes have been disclosed tending to dis- 
tract the sympathies of the people of neutral nations. 
For instance, some of the Americans who ardently 
championed the cause of the Allies because of France 
and Belgium are not at all enthusiastic about the 
Russian acquisition of Constantinople or the Japan- 
ese acquisition of Chinese territory. On the other hand 
some of those who were disposed to sympathize with 
Germany at the beginning of the war would dislike to 
see Turkey retain Armenia, or Bulgaria annex Rumania. 

In the absence of such authoritative statements of 
the claims of the belligerents we must do the best with 
what material we have, namely, the hints emanating 
from the embassies, the rumors of the neutral press, 
the vague utterances of ministers, the guesses of the 
well informed, the historic policy and known aspirations 
of the leading powers, and the discussions of peace 
terms in the papers of the nations involved in the war. 
From such clues as these we have compiled below 
what seem to us likely to be chief claims of the two par- 
ties and put in the parallel column what we surmize to be 
the sort of reception these claims would receive if the 
opposing party were now to consider them. We have 
not put down the extravagant ambitions voiced by chau- 
vinistic journalists on either side, but only such demands 
as appear to be regarded as essential in the respective 
countries. Under the head of “Concessions” we have 
given what we think they might be willing to grant 
rather than to continue the fight. 


CLAIMS AND COUNTERCLAIMS 


Allies’ Demands 
Evacuation of France 
Evacuation of Belgium 
Compensation for destruc- 

tion of property in France 


German Concessions 
Will be conceded 
Will be conceded 
May be conceded 


and Belgium 

Constantinople to be given Will be refused 
to Russia 

Serbia to get Bosnia and Will be refused 
Herzegovina 


Italy to get Trentino, Go- Trentino and Gorizia pos- 
rizia, Triest and Albanian sibly, Triest and Albania re- 


coast fused 

Russia to get northern Will be conceded 
Persia 

England to get southern Will be conceded 
Persia 


Will be refused 
Will be opposed 


Will be refused 


May be conceded 
Possibly in part 


* Will be conceded 
Will be refused 


Universal disarmament 
Will be refused 


France to get Syria 

England to get Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Rumania to get Transyl- 
vania 

Russia to get Armenia 

Alsace and Lorraine re- 
stored to France 

England to get Egypt and 
Cyprus 

England to get Helgoland 

Disarmament of Germany 

Germany to be penalized 
by heavy indemnity for 
breaking the peace and vio- 
lations of international law 


German Demands Allies’ Concessions 


Restoration of German 
East and Southwest Africa 

Restoration of Kamérun 
and Togoland 

Restoration of 
islands in Pacific 

Restoration of Kiao-Chau 
to China 

Rumania divided between 
Austria and Bulgaria 


German 


Depends mostly upon the 
Union of South Africa 

Depends upon France and 
England 

Depends upon Japan, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand 

Promised conditionally by 
Japan at beginning of war 

ight be willing to retro- 

cede the Dobrudja to Bul- 
garia 
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Serbia to be divided be- Might be willing to give 

tween Austria and Bulgaria Serbian Macedonia to Bul- 
garia 

Compensation for destruc- 7? 
tion of property in East 
Prussia and Galicia 

Evacuation of Galicia by 
Russians 

Independence of Russian 
Poland 

Independence of Lithuania 7? 

Equal commercial rights Refused by all the Allies 
according the Pact of Paris 

9 


Will be conceded 
Autonomy of all Poland 


Freedom of the seas ? 

League to Enforce Peace Agreed 

In our last issue we exprest the wish that all parties 
should restore their conquests to their original owners 
in order to establish the principle that territorial ag- 
grandizement may never again be made a motive for 
war. But we have little hope that this will be adopted, 
for most of the belligerents are frankly determined 
upon gaining more land, and some of them entered the 
war for this express purpose. Italy desires Italia Irre- 
denta, the districts of the Austrian frontier inhabited 
largely by Italians. A large part of this was offered by 
Austria if Italy would remain neutral, but she insisted 
upon it all, as well as upon the eastern coast of the Adri- 
atic, where her ambitions conflicted with those of Serbia 
and Greece. Doubtless Austria would now be willing to 
cede some territory in the Trentino and along the Isonzo 
in order to make peace, but since Italy has been a heavy 
expense and not of great service to England and France, 
they are not likely to support her extreme demands. 

France is determined to recover Alsace and Lorraine 
and Germany is determined to keep them; but it has been 
intimated from German quarters that a strip of this 
debatable land, even wider than that now under French 
control, might be surrendered to France. There is in 
Germany a strong annexationist party that demands the 
retention of the Belgian and French territory now occu- 
pied, but the present government does not seem disposed 
to ask for any territorial gains for Germany. But Ger- 
many is likely to insist upon the dismantling of the Bel- 
gian forts and a commercial outlet at Antwerp. 

The cost of continuing the war is so enormous that 
the question of indemnities becomes relatively unimpor- 
tant. When the Allies present their bill for property de- 
stroyed in France, Belgium and Serbia, the Germans 
will file a counter-claim for property destroyed by the 
Russians in East Prussia, Galicia and perhaps Poland. 
This bill may be larger than the former, for the area 
fought over is greater and it has been more completely 
devastated. Germany could well afford to rebuild every 
house and factory she has knocked down rather than 
continue the war, but she would resist a punitive in- 
demnity to the last, for that would involve an admission 
of being in the wrong. Probably the question of indem- 
nity will be disguised in the territorial changes made in 
the map of Africa. 

It looks as tho England would find it easier to agree 
on peace terms with Germany than with her allies 
and dominions. If Germany should insist upon the return 
of all of her colonies as the condition of evacuating 
France, Belgium, Russia, Serbia, Montenegro and Ru- 
mania, could England persuade Japan to give up Kiao- 
Chau, Australia to give up Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, New 
Zealand to give up Samoa, and South Africa to give up 
German Southwest and East Africa, which they have 
conquered almost unaided? 





It is evident at a glance why Russia resents most 
vehemently the idea of peace negotiations. The German 
demands press most heavily upon her. The Russian offer 
of some sort of self-government to all Poland—if it 
should be wrested from Germany and Austria—did not 
arouse as much confidence and enthusiasm among the 
Poles as the German promise of an independent king- 
dom for Russian Poland. But the “independence” of a 
kingdom established under such auspices would be 
doubtful, so probably some sort of a semi-detached state 
will be the outcome. The nationalist movement in Lith- 
uania has been by no means so insistent as that of the 
Poles and is less likely to succeed. 

The present conflict has been wittily and truthfully 
called “the War of the Turkish Succession,” for most of 
its causes and its problems arise from the gradual dis- 
solution of the Ottoman empire. The Balkan states are 
so intertangled that no satisfactory solution is possible, 
whoever wins. The best that can be hoped for is a pass- 
able and peaceable compromise. Over Constantinople 
there is apparently a deadlock. The Allies have prom- 
ised it to Russia, but they have no present prospect of 
getting it. Germany will hold out to the bitter end for 
her beloved Berlin-Bagdad railroad, now almost com- 
pleted, and Constantinople is its middle link. But even 
here an agreement is possible, for the straits might be 
put under some kind of international authority that 
would guarantee a free passage to Russian shipping. 
Similar guarantees should be given as to the outer doors 
of Suez and Gibraltar. 

After all it is probable that the tug of war will come 
over the question of trade rights. Germany’s commer- 
cial future depends upon her getting access again to the 
markets of the world, and she will fight longest to secure 
another treaty like that of Frankfort in 1871 which se- 
cured for her the same trade privileges in France as 
“the most favored nation.” But the Allies in the Paris 
Conference bound themselves not to grant such a clause 
in the peace treaty, so it is hard to see what can be 
done about it. 

Still, taken as a whole, the claims and counter-claims 
do not look impossible of arrangement. To say that a 
war must go on until one side is clearly victorious and 
the causes of the war are settled is absurd. A hundred 
years ago the United States and England signed a peace 
treaty that did not mention the causes of the war and 
each party to this day claims the victory. Many a peace 
conference that started in with a greater discrepancy 
of opinion than appears in the parallel columns above 
has come to a successful conclusion. If peace is wanted 
it can be had. 





BILLY SUNDAY IN BOSTON 


ILLY SUNDAY’S campaign in Boston—which un- 

fortunately did not have the expected result of 
causing Boston to “go dry”—received even more 
than the usual tribute of printers’ ink. His pic- 
turesque slang is a matter more of taste than of 
morals, as long as it does not impair his auditors’ 
sense of reverence. Those who hear him will be less 
apprehensive on this score than those who read him. A 
more serious aspect of his work is that he ties up re- 
ligion with various forms of unreason and traditional- 
ism that look as grotesque these days as unicorns and 
one-eyed giants. Whoever endeavors to promote what is 
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true in religion by what is false in theory and erroneous 
in fact does religion an ill turn. 

Mr. Sunday’s undoubted success in putting some fresh 
moral fiber into the communities where he goes is a 
result obtained in spite of his exegetical moon-calves and 
hatred of evolution. He only hurts his greater success 
by classifying the accepted scientific tenets of our time 
as anti-religious, and denouncing his fellow ministers 
as a lot of “mutts.” The attempt to promote truth by 
means of untruth is always followed by unfortunate 
reactions. We appeal from Mr. Sunday ill-informed and 
intolerant to Mr. Sunday better informed and more 
generous-minded. 


NO WAY TO DO IT 


T is significant that whenever anyone in Congress 

wants to put a tax upon the dissemination of intelli- 
gence by increasing the rate of postage on periodicals 
the attempt is made by means of a “rider” upon an 
appropriation bill. A “rider” cannot be voted upon on its 
merits. The President cannot veto it without obstruct- 
ing the appropriations for an entire integral part of the 
national service. The “rider” method of legislation is 
a hole-and-corner way of putting something thru Con- 
gress that would otherwise have little chance of success. 
It is thoroly mischievous. 

This method is being tried once more, and the 
new proposal is more unjust and indefensible than 
any of its predecessors. It proposes a zone system of 
postal rates on periodicals ranging from one cent a 
pound for distances up to 300 miles to six cents a pound 
for distances over 1800 miles. 

This plan would impose an almost impossible burden 
upon the publishers of national periodicals. Rather, 
the burden would fall upon the readers of national peri- 
odicals. For, in the last analysis, it is, the magazine 
readers that pay the 


tion of such educational and cultural influences as 
broadly as possible was conducive to the general welfare. 

It is true that conditions have changed. But if it is 
found necessary to modify the cent-a-pound rate, the 
zone system for periodicals has nothing to commend it. 
It discriminates against national periodicals. It discrim- 
inates against the parts of the country far from the 
publishing centers. It is based on an erroneous theory 
—that the cost of transportation of postal matter 
shipped in bulk as magazines is proportional to the 
distance. 

Let Congress face the matter openly and fairly. Let 
it do nothing precipitately and by secret ways. If any 
increase in the second class postal rate is to be made, it 
should apply to all magazines and periodicals alike— 
newspapers are now carried free within the county in 
which they are published—and to all parts of the coun- 
try alike. 

But in any case Congress has no right to impose this 
tax upon the reading public without full public consid- 
eration and untrammeled discussion. 








AN ALL-GERMAN LIBRARY 


ERMANY does not allow the war to distract her 
attention from that form of Kultur in which she 
has. ever since the days of Gutenberg taken a peculiar 


pride, that is, book-making. More new books are pub- 


lished in Germany every year than in any other three 
countries, and if we add to them the German books 
printed in Austria, Switzerland and other countries, 
they form a large part of the world’s literature. 

It is now proposed to bring all books printed in Ger- 
man anywhere into one great reference library at Leip- 
zig, the center of the German book trade, and for that 
purpose a magnificent building has been planned to hold 
the million volumes and 








postage bills. Whether 
they realize it or not, 
they pay the postage on 
the magazines they sub- 
scribe for just as truly 
as if they affixt stamps 
to the wrappers them- 
selves. 

The earlier creators of 
our postal system rea- 
lized this fully when they 
established first the two- 
cent-a-pound rate and 
then the cent-a-pound 
rate for periodicals. They 
knew that they were not — 
granting a subsidy to 
publishers, but affording 
to the people themselves 
an opportunity to get 
their periodical litera- 
ture, their news, discus- 
sion, information, enter- 
tainment, at the lowest 
possible price. They be- 
lieved that to do so was 
good, for the dissemina- 








WHAT THE HIGH COST OF 
LIVING MEANS TO YOU 


The recent rise in the prices of food and 
almost everything else affects each of us in 
a different way. What makes one person 
happy brings embarrassment or ruin to an- last. 
other. The shoe pinches one because of the 
cost of leather: another finds it difficult to 
make both ends meet and so has to resort to 
oxtail soup and beef tongue. 

Where does it hit you? Please write and 
tell us. What difference has it made in your 
mode of life? We want to hear from as many 

‘ of our readers as possible within the next 
month. Don’t write a dissertation on the sub- 
ject. Take one or two items, the most serious 
of them, and say what you are doing about 
it—-in two hundred words or fewer. We can 
get statistics from the government; we can 
get curves from the professors. What we want 
to know is whether you are glad or sorry and 
why; what you would like changed and how. 


to provide for the needs 
of a century to come. The 
first section of the build- 
ing, costing about half a 
million dollars and hous- 
ing half a million books, 
was opened in October 


Practically all of the 
German publishers have 
agreed to give a copy 
of all future books to 
the Leipzig Library, and 
5000 periodicals will be 
contributed. Daily pa- 
pers are not included, 
The library is free to all 
comers. 

In some respects the 
new Deutsche Bucherei 
des Bérsenvereins der 
Deutschen Buchhindler 
—to give its full name— 
is decidedly ahead of 
either our Congressional 
Library or the British 
Museum. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














o 
Wilson Makes O" December 18 
President Wilson sent 
Peace Move 


a formal diplomatic 
communication to all of the nations 
engaged in the present Great War, in- 
viting them to an exchange of views 
upon the question of terms of peace. 
The text of the note is substantially 
identical in the versions sent to each 
belligerent, but one sentence, disclaim- 
ing any necessary connection between 
the German peace overtures and the 
American offer, is worded differently 
in the notes sent to the Entente Allies 
and to the Central Powers. President 
Wilson makes his proposal from the 
point of view of “the representative 
of a neutral nation whose interests 
have been most seriously affected by 
the war and whose concern for its early 
conclusion arises out of a manifest 
necessity to determine how best to 
safeguard those interests if the war 
is to continue,” and copies of the note 
have been sent to other neutral powers 
for their information and perhaps with 
a view to similar action on their part. 
We print the entire note on another 
page. 

President Wilson’s note is said to 
have been prepared nearly in its pres- 
ent form several weeks before it was 
sent, and extraordinary efforts were 
made to preserve diplomatic secrecy. 
The administration even permitted the 
newspapers to spread the report that 
the United States. would transmit the 
proposals of the Central Powers to the 
Entente Allies without comment and 
would refrain from any eafly step to 
support the plea of these powers for 
a conference. The American papers 
did not secure the text of the note till 
two days after it had been transmitted 


to the governments of Europe, altho 
rumors that some peace move was con- 
templated forced down the value of 
war stocks on exchange just before the 
news was given to the public. 

In an important supplementary 
statement Secretary Lansing, whose 
name is signed to the note and whose 
position has never diverged from that 
of President Wilson, said that “we are 
drawing nearer the verge of war our- 
selves, and therefore we are entitled 
to know exactly what each belligerent 
seeks in order that we may regulate 
our conduct in the future.” He did not 
explain to what present emergency he 
referred nor what action on the part 
of the United States was foreshadowed 
by his words, but he denied that the 
Administration had any intention of 
abandoning its policy of neutrality. 
He intimated that the perilous interna- 
tional position of the United States 
rather than the German peace over- 
tures had impelled the Government to 
act. 

The American Government is very 
anxious to dispel any suspicion on the 
part of the Allies that it is “backing” 
Germany. The communication addrest 
to the belligerents was, in diplomatic 
terms, not intervention or even media- 
tion, but simply a tender of good offices. 
The press and public in the Allied 
countries, as a whole, resent any such 
action on the part of a neutral power, 
but it is possible that the responsible 
statesmen of the Entente Allies may 
take advantage of the offer to make a 
more definite statement of terms. It is 
needless to say that the German Gov- 
ernment will hail with gratitude such 
an important advance on the road to 
an early peace. 

















© Anternatwnal Film 


THE CAR OF THE MEXICAN PRESIDENT 


Carranza’s army is equipt with several armored motor cars. In the intervals between fighting 


with Villa one of them came up to our border to have its picture taken 
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Congress and The hope of many rail- 
- road managers’ and 
the Railroads labor union representa- 
tives that Congress might be induced 
to set aside the Adamson eight-hour 
law, abandon the proposed prohibition 
of railroad strikes pending the investi- 
gation of an industrial dispute, and 
consent to a private agreement on the 
eight-hour day as a substitute for 
legislation, has met little encourage- 
ment from Congress. Senator New- 
lands, chairman of the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, voiced the 
opposition to any abandonment of the 
administration program. “No matter 
what may be the agreement of the 
railroad executives and the brother- 
hoods,” he said, “there must be legis- 
lation which would prevent such a 
strike in the event of a disagreement 
between the roads and their employees. 
The interest of the public in such a 
controversy is paramount, greater 
than that of either the roads or their 
employees.” Representative Adamson, 
the author of the much discussed rail- 
road bill, asserted that Congress would 
never consent to a repeal of the law. 
The many measures which, with or 
without the approval of the adminis- 
tration, have been introduced into Con- 
gress to meet the railroad situation, 
are still in the committee stage, and 
it is probable that final action will be 
delayed until the decision of the Su- 
preme Court upon the constitutionality 
of the Adamson law; for if the verdict 
should be unfavorable it would be 
necessary to secure the passage of 
another measure, not open to the 
same legal objections, which would 
secure the principle of the eight-hour 
day. If any essential part of the pro- 
gram of railroad legislation mapped 
out by President Wilson should be de- 
layed beyond the end of the session, an 
extra session of the newly elected Con- 
gress will probably be ordered. 


First Chief Carranza has 
Carranza not yet accepted the terms 

Balks of the protocol recently 
agreed upon by the representatives of 
the United States and of Mexico for 
the settlement of disputes arising from 
the anarchy of the Mexican border. 
Carranza has not refused to agree to 
the proposals of the joint commission, 
but he has postponed his acceptance 
until certain changes, which he in- 
structed Alberto Pani to urge upon the 
other members of the commission, 
should be made. It is believed that the 
Mexican government objects less to the 
actual wording of the protocol than to- 
Secretary Lane’s supplementary state- 
ment that in case of future necessity 
American soldiers might be sent across. 
the border to pursue bandit raiders as. 
far into Mexico as would be necessary. 
The American members of the joint. 
commission sent a reply to Carranza’s: 
objections explaining the terms of the 
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© American Press 
PAPER PROTECTION 


Country folks have known for a long time that 

“there’s nothing like a newspaper to keep out 

the wind.’’ But now the Government has taken 

the matter up and furnished paper coats to be 

tested by the army aviators who fly from New 
York to Philadelphia 


protocol and, probably, refusing to 
make any essential amendments to it. 
The text of the explanation has not 
been given to the public. If Carranza 
remains obstinate the joint commission 
will resume its meetings after the 
holidays. 

There has been no important change 
in the internal situation of Mexico 
since the battle of Chihuahua City. 
General Felix Diaz and other rebel 
leaders of the South report small 
gains and Torreon is again threatened, 
and perhaps taken, by Villa. But the 
repulse of Villa from Chihuahua City 


. has, it is said, shaken the confidence 


of his followers and started factional 
quarrels within his army. The Mexican 
de facto government has restored large 
holdings of land in the country dis- 
tricts and many city lots in Mexico 
City to their original owners since “the 
reasons which compelled the govern- 
ment to exercize its power of interven- 
tion no longer exist.” General Funston 
has concluded that the border is now 
sufficiently secure to warrant a reduc- 
tion in the number of the National 
Guard on active service. On December 
18 he designated 16,000 troops to re- 
turn to their homes, selecting the units 
of longest service. At present there are 
about 75,000 of the National Guard to 
protect the border, and the number will 
not be farther decreased until the dip- 
lomatic situation clears. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Pershing, commander of the Amer- 
ican expeditionary forces in Mexico, 
has been nominated by President Wil- 
son for promotion to the rank of major 
general. 


Army Chiefs The Senate Sub- 

opi Committee on Mili- 
Urge Conscription tary Affairs, which 
has been considering the Chamberlin 
bill for universal military training in 
the United States, has uncovered a 
surprizing amount of opposition to the 
present volunteer system among army 
men and their criticisms are supported 


by a not inconsiderable section of the 
press and the public. Wages in private 
employment are now so high relatively 
to the pay of the soldier, that on the 
last day of October, according to the 
testimony of Adjutant General McCain 
before the House Military Committee, 
the enlisted strength of the army was 
19,000 less than the authorized num- 
ber. He hoped that in a few months 
the army would be completely re- 
cruited, but other officers have been 
less optimistic. Major General Hugh 
L. Scott and Major General Leonard 
Wood denounced the existing federal- 
ized militia system and demanded its 
abolition. General Scott raised the 
specter of an Anglo-Japanese alliance 
against the United States which, in 
his opinion, would require an army of 
3,000,000 trained soldiers to repel, 
since the hostile combination would 
have unquestioned control of the sea. 
The plan urged by the general staff 
of the army provides for six months 
of military training for able-bodied 
men in the country at the age of 
eighteen. General Wood, quoting the 
success of the summer camps at Platts- 


burg and elsewhere, defended the six _ 


months’ period of training as adequate 
to make a good soldier if the training 
is of a sufficiently intensive character. 


On December 19 the city 
onan tan of Boston voted on the 

question of licensing liquor 
dealers. The many prohibition victories 
in the West at the election in Novem- 
ber and the encouraging gains made in 
local option elections in smaller Mas- 
sachusetts cities gave promise of a 
heavy no-license vote in _ Boston. 
“Billy” Sunday, the famous revivalist 
and temperance crusader, devoted a 
number of his recent sermons in Bos- 
ton to the liquor question and was sup- 
posed to have influenced hundreds of 
voters. The opponents of prohibition 
were stirred to unwonted activity by 
the menacing strength of the anti- 
liquor forces and launched a business 
man’s campaign which relied upon the 
sole argument that prohibition would 
be a financial blow to the city. License 
fees and taxes amounted to about two 
million dollars a year, and over a hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of real es- 
tate was held by liquor interests. To 
reassure business men, ex-Governor 
Eugene N,..Boss offered to put up a 
bond of a million dollars to make good 
any loss of revenue from the discon- 
tinuance of liquor licenses if the city 
of ‘Boston would vote for prohibition 
and give him one-half the savings the 
city would make, directly or indirectly, 
under the no-license system. 

The license vote increased from 46,- 
115 in 1915 to 53,459 this year, and 
the prohibition vote declined from 31,- 
877 to 29,997. For the increase in the 
license vote an easy explanation may 
be found in the greater intensity of 
the campaign and the greater efforts 
put forth by the liquor interests; but 
for the decrease in the no-license vote 
no ready explanation can be offered. 
Advocates of prohibition point out, 
however, that in thirty-seven city elec- 


tions held in Massachusetts this year 
the dry forces gained six cities and 
lost none, so that their cause is rela- 
tively stronger in the state than ever 
before. 


The Protestant 
Churches of 
America have 
passed another mile post. The six days’ 
session of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America at its 
Third Quadrennial Meeting, at St. 
Louis, marks the beginning of a new 
step forward in aggressive American 
Protestantism. Thirty denominations 
were represented. 

Differentiating doctrines and ecclesi- 
astical distinctions were rigidly held in 
the background, while thought and will 
were focussed for fresh activities and 
constructive measures. The interest of 
every session centered on duties to be 
met and work to be done rather than 
on the records of that which had been 
accomplished. The reports of the four- 
teen commissions were brimful of 
fresh information, as well as records 


Protestant Churches 
Convene 

















Vaul Thompson 
THE CHAMPION OF THE UNDERFED 
District Attorney George M. Anderson of Boston 
heads the government investigation of the in- 
creasing cost of food. Conditions in several large 
cities are to be studied and reports and recom- 
mendations brought f a the Department of 
ustice 
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of work accomplished. The statements, 
addresses, resolutions and discussions 
accompanying the reports of Commis- 
sions on Evangelism, Social Service, 
Christian Education, Federated Move- 
ments, Peace and Arbitration and Re- 
lations with Japan, constituted the 
high-water points of interest. 

The proceedings of the Council with 
the reports of the commissions will 
fill seven volumes. Two will be needed 
for the report of the Commission on 
Peace and Arbitration. Its concluding 
section on the “Duty of the Churches 
of America in the light of National 
and World Conditions” constitutes a 
clarion call to the new task of the 
Church, that namely, of Christianizing 
international relations. The sections 
dealing with the “Rejections” and the 
“Affirmations” of Christianity called 
forth special commendation. 

The Council wisely took action that 
was unanimous calling for a Federal 
Commission on Oriental Relations, and 
for federal legislation for the adequate 
protection of aliens. It declared “on 
behalf of its constituency that the 
United States seeks no advantage or 
opportunity in the Orient harmful to 
those lands, nor will it be partner with 
any nation or any undertaking that 
seeks selfish advantage regardless of 
the rights and welfare of their peo- 
ples.” The account of the negotiations 
initiated by the Council’s Embassy to 
Japan in 1915, which resulted in the 
coming to America of Japanese fra- 
ternal delegates to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and in the marked 
changes already secured in the atti- 
tude of American organized labor to 
the entire Japanese question, gave the 
Council some realization of the signifi- 
cance of that embassy. 

The nation-wide campaign of the 
Federal Council during the past year 
for relief of war sufferers was heartily 
endorsed. It is to be hoped that the 
churches will generously respond to the 
campaign which the special War Suf- 
ferers Relief Commission was _in- 
structed to carry on. The Commission 
on Social Service took a stand for 
“industrial democracy.” The Commis- 
sion on Evangelism exprest its prefer- 
ence for simultaneous pastoral evan- 
gelism. During the entire period of the 
war the Council has kept in the closest 
relations with the Protestant Churches 
of all the belligerent countries and has 
sent money to aid those in special need. 


Both the nation- 
r wide constitutional 

at Washington amendment and 
the Sheppard bill prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
beverages in the District of Columbia 
have been received in the Senate with 
unexpected favor. The Underwood 
amendment to the Sheppard bill pro- 
viding for a referendum vote of the 
people of the District of Columbia on 
the question was defeated on December 
19 by a tie vote of 38 to 38. The vote 
will be taken again on January 9. 
Senator Smoot’s substitute bill, which 
not only forbade the manufacture and 
sale of liquor within the District, but 


Prohibition Gains 








THE GREAT WAR 


December 18—President Wilson asks 
belligerents to disclose terms of 
peace. German attack at Verdun 
repulsed. 

December 19—Premier Lloyd George 
replies to German peace proposals. 
Greek Government protests against 
Allies’ support of Venizelos. 

December 20 — Germans bombard 
Somme lines. British advance upon 
Kut-el-Amara, Mesopotamia. 

December 21—Danish Parliament ap- 
proves sale of West Indies to the 
United States. Russians in the Do- 
brudja are driven back to the 
Danube. 

December 22—British take Fl Arish, 
ninety miles east of Suez Canal. 
British steamer “Itonus” sunk. 




















even its importation for personal use, 
was defeated on the previous day by 
61 votes to 8. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee has 
favorably reported the proposed fed- 
eral prohibition amendment by a vote 
of 13 to 3. Similar action had already 
been taken in the House of Representa- 
tives, and both branches of Congress 
may have a chance to vote on the ques- 
tion before the session is over. Sen- 
ator Reed of Missouri is leading the 
fight against the amendment in the 
Senate, and it may yet be killed by a 
fillibuster. 


After the loss of 
generate Bucharest and__ the 

breaking of the Buzeu 
line beyond it, the Rumanians retired 
toward the northwest closely pursued 
by the troops of Mackensen. The Rus- 
sian troops, altho they had been sent 
to Rumania too late to protect that 
country from invasion, were able to 
rescue the remnants of the Rumanian 
army by holding their foes in check by 
a series of rearguard engagements. 
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IT’S WARFARE, BUT IS IT FAIR? 
A chapel which conceals the entrance to a 
French trench. The Germans have been bitterly 
condemned for shelling churches 


During the week the German reports 
announce the capture of about a thou- 
sand prisoners daily on the average. 
The Commander-in-Chief of the Bul- 
garian army, in a congratulatory order, 
states that during the campaign more 
than 120,000 Rumanians had been 
taken prisoner and 3000 cannon cap- 
tured. Since the killed and wounded 
usually amount to several times the 
number of captives, this would indi- 
cate that at least half of the original 
Rumanian army of some 500,000 had 
been put hors de combat. 

The new line behind which the shat- 
tered Rumanian forces are being re- 
formed is well calculated for defense. 
It is only about seventy-five miles long, 
stretching across Rumania at its nar- 
rowest part from the Carpathian 
Mountains on the west to the swamps 
of the Danube on the east. In the 
middle of the line is the fortress of 
Fokchani and on the eastern end the 
fortress of Galatz, right at the angle 
where the Danube turns east to empty 
into the Black Sea. The defensive 
works of this line were built as a pro- 
tection against the Russians, whom the 
Rumanians formerly regarded as their 
hereditary foes. The forts may now 
serve, however, with the aid of the 
Russians as a protection against the 
former allies of Rumania, the Aus- 
trians. 

As the Rumanians retreated north- 
west on the western side of the Danube, 
the Russians under General Sakharoff 
in the Dobrudja on the eastern side of 
the river were of course obliged to 
withdraw also toward the north. They 
are last reported to be close to the 
Danube delta and those that do not 
escape over the bridge at Galatz are 
hkely to be caught between the Bul- 
gars and the Black Sea. Once behind 
the Danube they would be safe, for the 
pursuing troops would not attempt a 
crossing of the various channels and 
the swamps thru which the river makes 
its way to the sea. 

Beyond the Danube lies the Russian 
province of Bessarabia, which up to 
1878 belonged to Rumania and is still 
largely peopled by Rumanians. The 
thousands of Rumanians who fled be- 
fore the invading armies have taken 
refuge in Bessarabia and other parts 
of southern Russia already overcrowd- 
ed with the fugitives from Poland. 
The relief organizations of Russia, in 
which some Americans are active, are 
finding it impossible to care for this 
flood of destitute refugees in mid- 
winter, and multitudes are suffering 
from famine and cold. 


The French are highly 
elated at the success of 
the attacks of October 24 
and December 15 by which they re- 
covered some of the strongest positions 
that had been taken by the Germans 
at Verdun. In a congratulatory order 
to the troops, General Mangin, who 
carried out these operations, said: 


The War 
in France 


Admitting themselves unable to beat us 
on the battlefield, our savage aggressors set 
a clumsy, premature peace trap for us. Ta 
their hypocritical overtures France ap- 
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THE RED CROSS IN RUMANIA 


In spite of the rapid German advance and the difficult weather these temporary shelters kept close behind the firing line. They are makeshift 
hospitals, of course, but fully equipt to give immediate attention to the severely wounded 


swered by the voices of your guns and the 
points of your bayonets. You have been 
good Ambassadors of the Republic. She 
thanks you. 

The French Socialists, however, take 
a different view of the German pro- 
posals and have passed a resolution 
calling upon the Allied governments 
to ascertain the German terms of peace 
and to state their own. M. Longuet, 
speaking for the Socialist minority in 
the Chamber of Deputies, says: 

If the German proposals are, as they 
may be, unjust and impossible, if it pre- 
tends to retain any part of Belgium, 
France or Serbia, if it is not prepared to 
suggest some solution of the Alsace-Lor- 
raine problem, if it refuses to give absolute 
independence to Poland, then it will have 
to take the responsibility for the continua- 
tion of the slaughter, and not we. 

It would, he said, be falling into 
the “German trap” if France should 
be put into the position of refusing 
to listen to peace proposals. 

We have had many estimates of 
German losses by their enemies. Now 
we have a German estimate of the 
Allied losses. A “competent military 
authority” of Germany is quoted as 
saying that up to the end of November 
the British had lost at least 550,000 
men on the Somme and the French 
250,000. The total French losses since 
the beginning of the war are estimated 
at 3,800,000 and the British at 1,300,- 
000. These figures do not include the 
colored troops who are employed by 
the French and British and who, it is 
alleged, bear the brunt of the heavy 
attacks. The German losses on the 
Somme are said to be much less than 
500,000, instead of 690,000, as esti- 
mated by the Allies. It is claimed that, 
owing to the excellent medical and 
surgical care they receive, about 76 
per cent of all the German wounded 
are able to return to the front. 


: The  announce- 
England Recognizes ment by Lloyd 

Greek Rebels George in his first 
speech to Parliament as Premier, that 
the British Government would recog- 
nize the agents of Venizelos, confirms 
the report received from London ten 
days before that King Constantine 
would be deposed. Altho ex-Premier 
Venizelos has not so far declared him- 


self against the monarchy, his action in 
setting up a rival government at 
Salonica and organizing an army which 
has fought pitched battles with the 
King’s troops could hardly bear any 
other interpretation. The Greeks in 
America are eager for the establish- 
ment of a republic, and the two Veni- 
zelist agents who arrived here were re- 
ceived with wild enthusiasm. The 
French favor a Greek republic, but the 
monarchical powers of the Allies have 
opposed such a move as a dangerous 
precedent, so if a change is made it is 
likely to be the substitution of another 
king for Constantine. 

The Greek Government has issued a 
note protesting against the action of 
the Allies in supporting “this seditious 
movement.” The revolutionists, the 
note says, have been permitted to go 
from Salonica to Syra and other islands 
of the archipelago and overthrow the 
local governments, arrest the function- 
aries and terrorize the inhabitants, and 
in these outrages they have had the aid 
of British and French warships, while 
the Greek Government is prevented by 
the blockade from stopping these 
depredations. 

The Allies, on the contrary, main- 
tain that the people of the islands 
have voluntarily thrown in their lot 
with the Provisional Government estab- 
lished by Venizelos at  Salonica. 
Shortly before his retirement as For- 
eign Secretary, Viscount Grey gave 
out a statement to the American press 
explaining the grounds on which the 
Allies justified their intervention in 
Greece. The Kingdom of Greece was, 
he says, established in 1863 as “a 
monarchical independent constitutional 
state” by the three powers, Great 
Britain, France and Russia, which had 
agreed in 1830 that none of the three 
powers should land troops without the 
consent of the other two. Now King 
Constantine, he argues, by dismissing 
Premier Venizelos and by refusing 
to fulfil his treaty obligations by 
going to the aid of Serbia, had acted 
unconstitutionally, and so it became 
the duty of the three protecting powers 
to intervene, which they did by landing 
troops at Salonica, with the approval 
of Premier Venizelos. Viscount Grey 





omitted to mention that Premier Veni- 
zelos later issued a formal protest 
against the landing of troops and also 
that when Venizelos was dismissed by 
the King the people refused by an 
overwhelming majority to support him 
at the polls. It is, however, of little use 
to seek legal justification for the ac- 
tions of either side, Force rules now in 
Greece, and not the law. 
King Constantine will probably make 
an effort to save his crown by a com- 
plete compliance with the Allied de- 
mands for the removal of his troops 
from Macedonia and the surrender to 
the Allies of the Greek railroads, tele- 
graphs, etc. The Germans and Bulgars 
before Monastir seem to be making no 
further efforts to break thru the Allied 
lines to join the Greeks, and the peace 
proposals emanating from Berlin indi- 
cate that King Constantine can expect 
no support from Germany at present, 


The War Sir Edward Carson, First 
Rater thie -of Lord of the Admiralty in 
the new British Cabinet, 
has announced to Parliament that: 
_ The Government cannot admit any dis- 
tinction between the rights of unarmed 
merchant ships and those armed for de- 
fensive purposes. Merchant captains enjoy 
an immemorial right to defend their ves- 
sels against attack, visit or search by any 
means in their power, but they must not 
seek out the enemy to attack him, that 
function being reserved to ships of war, So 
far as I am aware, all the neutral powers 
take the same view 


It is expected that the British Gov- 
ernment will adopt more vigorous 
measures to combat the German sub- 
marines, and among these measures 
will be the arming of merchant and 
passenger vessels with heavy guns fore 
and aft. The German Government 
holds that such vessels are to be 
classed as armed auxiliary cruisers and 
are therefore liable to be attacked 
without warning. It is, according to the 
German view, unreasonable to insist, 
as does the American Government, that 
a submarine shall approach above the 
water for the purpose of giving formal 
warning a vessel armed with guns far 
outranging those of the submarine and 
instructed to open fire at sight upon 
any suspicious submarine. Under Secre- 
tary of State Zimmermann says: 
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arding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
THE ANSWER 


As the armament of several British ships 
has been used for attack contrary to the 
English declaration, and it has, therefore, 
endangered the lives of crew and passen- 
gers, of course armed ships cannot be con- 
sidered as peaceful trade boats. In contra- 
distinction to England, Germany does not 
seek to throttle legitimate commerce. We 
are merely seeking to put an end to contra- 
band shipments to our enemies in self-de- 
fense, and I am glad to be in a position 
to say that our submarines are able to keep 
up the war and prevent contraband ship- 
ments from reaching our enemies, and to 
do so in a manner irreproachable in. the 
sight of international law. It is perhaps a 
work of supererogation to point out that 
neutrals have an effective remedy against 
further loss of ships in their own hands 
by simply resisting England’s illegal econ- 
omic pressure and discontinuing the carry- 
ing of contraband. 

If the British merchant ships are to 
be more heavily armed and permitted 
to take the offensive, it will raise the 
question of whether they can be per- 
mitted the use of American harbors. 
Hitherto the American Government 
has allowed shipping to mount only 
small guns and on the understanding 
that they would be used purely for 
defensive purposes. 


After Lloyd George’s 
strenuous efforts in the 
formation of a new cab- 
inet from various parties he was taken 
down with a cold and it was two weeks 
before he could make his first appear- 
ance in Parliament. In the meantime the 
German peace proposals had been trans- 
mitted thru the United States so he 
had to deal with them as well as to ex- 
plain the policy and organization of the 
Government. What he said in reply to 
Germany we have quoted almost entire 
on another page but the rest of the 
speech is of scarcely less importance. 

For one thing the new cabinet differs 
widely from anything hitherto known 
in England in three respects: first, in 
that the executive power is concentrated 
in a war council of five men; second, 
men of business and administrative 
capacity have been placed at the head 
of many departments instead of poli- 
ticians; and third, no government has 
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Speech 



































Kirby in New York World 
BUT WHAT’S UNDER THE HELMET? 


BELLIGERENT VIEWS OF PEACE 


ever included so many representatives 
of labor organizations. As the Premier 
put it in his usual graphic style: 

The kind of craft which you have for 
river or canal traffic is not exactly the kind 
of vessel you would construct for the high 
seas. The old cabinets were better adapted 
to navigate the parliamentary river with 
its shoals and shifting sands and perhaps 
to cruise in home waters. A cabinet of 
twenty-three, however, is rather top-heavy 
in a gale, 

It is true that in the multitude of coun- 
selors there is wisdom, but that was writ- 
ten for Oriental countries in peace times. 
You cannot run a war with a Sanhedrin. 

The new Minister of Labor, he said, 
was not intended merely to settle dis- 
putes but to mobilize labor reserves 
and to render labor conditions less re- 
pellant and more healthful. The So- 
ciety of Friends, who have conscientious 
objections to war, are volunteering for 
such welfare work. 

The British Government is to take 
complete control of shipping as it has 
previously of railroads, and also con- 
struct new ships so as to make up for 
the losses of the war. The prodigious 
profits made out of freights have con- 
tributed to the high cost of commodi- 
ties. The food problem is very grave 
owing to the shortage of the crops in 
America, Australia and Argentina, and 
the cutting off of the Russian supply. 

We must call upon the people of this 
country to make real sacrifices but it is 
essential, if we do so, that the sacrifice 
should be equal. Over-consumption by the 
fortunate must not be allowed to create a 
shortage for the less well-to-do. Every 
available square yard of land must be made 
to produce food and the labor available for 
tillage should not be turned to mere orna- 
mental purposes until the food necessities 


of the country have been adequately safe-. 


guarded. 


The inordinate war profits are to be 
cut down by a closer revision of prices 
and by the appropriation by the Gov- 
ernment of eighty per cent of the ex- 
cess profits on the manufacture of mili- 
tary supplies. “It is not what a nation 
gains but what a nation gives that 
makes it great.” 


In regard to Ireland, the Premier 
said: 


Rogers in New York Herald 
“THE DOOR IS CLOSED!” 


I tried once to remove the misunder- 
standing between England and Ireland. I 
was drenched with suspicion of Irishmen 
by Englishmen and of Englishmen by Irish- 
men, and, worse and most fatal of all, sus- 
picion by Irishmen of Irishmen. It was a 
quagmire of distrust which clogged my 
footsteps and made progress impossible. 
That is the real enemy of Ireland. If that 
could be slain I believe it would accom- 
plish an act of reconciliation that would 
make Ireland greater and Britain greater 
and make the United Kingdom and the em- 
pire greater than they ever were before. 

That is why I have always thought and 
said that the real solution of the {rish 
problem is largely one of better atmosphere, 
and in that I speak not merely for myself 
but for my colleagues. 


The new Premier proposes, at an 
early date, to call an imperial confer- 
ence in order to counsel with the domin- 
ions as to the course of the war and 
what further action is necessary. 

Lloyd George paid a high tribute to 
his former chief, Mr. Asquith, and said: 
“If there were any faults of temper 
they were entirely mine and I have no 
doubt that I must have been very diffi- 
cult at times.” 

The Premier concluded with a decla- 
ration of England’s aim as follows: 


This is a struggle for international right, 
international honor, international good 
faith—the channel along which peace on 
earth and good will among men must fol- 
low. The embankments, laboriously built 
up by generations of men against barbar- 
ism, were broken and had not the might of 
Britain passed into the breach Europe 
would have been inundated with a flood of 
savagery and unbridled lust of power. 

The trained sense of fair play among the 
nations, the growth of an international 
consciousness for the protection of the 
weak against the strong, of a stronger con- 
sciousness that justice has a more power- 
ful backing in the world than greed, the 
knowledge that any outrage ,upon fair 
dealing between nations, great or small, 
will meet with prompt and inevitable chas- 
tisement—these constitute the causeway 
along which humanity was progressing 
slowly to higher fields. 

The triumph of Prussia would sweep it 
all away and leave mankind to struggle, 
helpless, in the morass of horror. That is 
why since this war began I have known 
but one political aim. For that I have 
fought with a single aim. That was to res- 
cue mankind from the most overwhelming 
catastrophe that has ever yet menaced its 
well-being. 
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ENGLAND’S ANSWER | 


One of the most important speeches ever made in the world’s history was the reply of the Prime Minister of 
England to the peace proposals of the German Chancellor. David Lloyd George appeared before the House 
of Commons for the first time as head of the Government on the afternoon of December 19 and spoke as follows: ' 


I appear before the House of Com- 
mons today with the most terrible re- 
sponsibility that can fall upon the 
shoulders of any living man, As the 
chief Minister of the Crown, and in 
the midst of the most stupendous war 
in which this country ever has been 
engaged, a war upon which its des- 
tinies depend, the responsibilities 
which rest upon the government have 
been accentuated by the declaration of 
the German Chancellor, and I propose 
to deal with that at once. 

The statement made by him in the 
German Reichstag has been followed 
by a note presented to us by the 
United States Minister, without any 
note or comment. The answer which 
is given by the government will be 
given in full accord with all our vari- 
ous Allies. Already there has been an 
interchange of views, not upon the 
note itself, because it has only recent- 
ly arrived, but upon the spirit which 
impelled the note. The note is only 
a paraphrase of the speech, so that 
the subject matter of the note itself 
has been discussed informally with the 
Allies, and I am glad to be able to 
say that we arrived separately at iden- 
tical conclusions. 

I am very glad that the first answer 
was given to the German Chancellor 
by France and by Russia. They have 
unquestionably the right to give the 
first answer. The enemy is still on 
their soil and their sacrifices have been 
greater. The answer they have given 
has already appeared in all the papers, 
and I stand here today on behalf of 
the government to give a clear and 
definite support to the statement they 
have already made. And here let me 
say that any man or set of men who 
wantonly and without sufficient cause 
prolongs a terrible conflict like this 
has on his soul a crime that oceans 
could not cleanse; on the other hand, 
a man or set of men who from a sense 
of war weariness abandoned the strug- 
gle without achieving the high purpose 
for which we entered upon it would 
be guilty of the costliest poltroon 
ery ever perpetrated by any statesman, 

I should like to quote the well- 
known words of Abraham Lincoln 
under similar conditions : 

“We accepted the war for an ob- 
ject, a worthy ob‘ect. The war will 
end when that object is attained. 
Under God I hope it will never end 
until that time.” 

Are we to achieve that object by 
accepting the invitations of the Ger- 
man Chancellor? That is the only 
question we have to put to ourselves. 

There has been some talk about the 
proposals of peace. What are those 
preposals? There are none. To enter, 
on the invitation of Germany, pro- 
claiming herself victorious, without 
any knowledge of the proposals she 
intends to make, into a conference, is 
putting our heads into a noose with 
the rope end in the hands of the Ger- 
mans. 

This country is not altogether with- 
out experience in these matters. This 
is not the first time we have fought a 


great military despotism overshadow- ¢ 


ing Europe, and it won’t be the first 
time we have helped to overthrow a 
military despotism. 

We have an uncomfortable historical 
memory of these things, and can re- 
eall one of the greatest of these 
despots, whose favorite device was to 
appear in the garb of an angel of 
peace, either when he wished time to 
assimilate his conquests or to reorgan- 
ize his forces for fresh conquests; or, 
secondly, when his subjects showed 
symptoms of fatigue and war-weari- 


ness. an appeal was always made in 
the name of humanity. He demanded 
an end to the bloodshed at which he 
professed himself horrified, altho he 
himself was mainly responsible. 

Our ancestors were taken in once, 
and bitterly they and Europe rue it. 
The time was devoted to reorganizing 
his forces for a deadlier attack than 
ever upon the liberties of Europe. Ex- 
amples of this kind cause us to re- 
gard this note with a _ considerable 
measure of reminiscent disquietude. 

We feel we ought to know before 
we give favorable consideration to such 
an invitation that Germany is pre- 
pared to accede to the only terms on 
which it is possible for peace to be 
obtained and maintained in Europe. 

What are these terms? They have 
been repeatedly stated by all the lead- 
ing statesmen of the Allies. All I can. 
do is to quote what the leader of the 
House, Mr. Bonar Law, said last 
week when he made practically the 
same statement of terms as those put 
forward by Mr. Asquith—“restitution, 
reparation, guarantees against repeti- 
tion.” So that there shall be no mistakes 
(and it is important that there should 
be no mistake in a matter of the life 
and death of millions), let me say 
complete restitution, full reparation, 
and effectual guarantees. 

Did the German Chancellor use a 
single phrase that would indicate that 
he was prepared to accept such terms? 
Was there a hint of restitution? Was 
there any suggestion of reparation? 
Was there any indication of any se- 
curity for the future, that this out- 
rage on civilization would not again 
be perpetrated at the first profitable 
opportunity ? 

The very substance and style of the~ 
speech constituted a denial of peace 
on the only terms on which peace is 
possible. He is not even conscious now 
that Germany has committed an of- 
fense against the rights of free na 
tions. Listen to this quotation: “Not 
for an instant had they (the Central 
Powers) swerved from the conviction 
that a respect for the rights of free 
nations is in any degree incompatible 
with their own rights and legitimate 
interests." When did they discover 
that? Where was the respect for the 
rights of other nations in Belgium? 

That. it is said, was for self- 
defense. Menaced, I suppose, by the 
overwhelming army of Belgium, the 
Germans were intimidated into invad- 
ing Belgium, burning Belgian cities 
and villages, massacring thousands of 
inhabitants, old and young, carrying 
survivors into bondage—yea, carrying 
them into slavery at the very moment 
when the note was being written about 
the “unswerving conviction of the re- 
spect for the rights of other nations.” 

What guarantee is there that these 
terrors will not be repeated in the 
future? That if we enter into a treaty 
of peace, we shall put an end to Prus- 
sian militarism? If there is to be no 
reckoning for these atrocities by land 
and sea, are we to grasp the hand 
which perpetrated them without any 
reparation being made? We have to 
exact damages. We have begun; al- 
ready it has cost us much. We must 
exact it now, so as not to leave such a 
grim inheritance for our children. 
Much as we all long for peace, deeply 
as we are horrified at the war, their 
note and speech give small encour- 
agement to hope for an honorable and 
lasting peace. What hope is given in 
that speech? The whole root and cause 
of this bitterness—the arrogant spirit 
of the Prussian military caste—will 
it not be as dominant as ever if we 


.man nation into supporting the de- 


patch up a peace now? The very 
speech resounds with the boast of the 
Prussian military triumph; the very 
appeal for peace was delivered osten- 
tatiously from the triumphal chariot 
of Prussian militarism. 

We must keep a stedfast eye on 
the purpose for which we entered the 
war. Otherwise the great sacrifices we 
are making will be all in vain. The 
German note states that for the de- 
fense of their existence and for the 
freedom of national development the 
Central Powers were constrained to 
take up arms. Such phrases cannot 
but deceive those who listen to them. 
They are intended to deceive the Ger- 


signs of the Prussian military caste. 

Who ever wished to put an end to 
their national existence or to the free- 
dom of their national development? 
We welcomed their development so 
long as it was on behalf of peace. 
The greater their development in that 
direction, the greater would human- 
ity be enriched by that development. 

That was not our design and it is 
not our purpose now. The Allies en- 
tered into this war to defend Europe 
against the aggression of Prussian 
military domination and they must in- 
sist that the end is a most complete 
and effective guarantee against the 
possibility of that caste ever again 
disturbing the peace of Europe. 

Prussia, since she got into the 
hands of that caste, has been a bad 
neighbor—arrogant, threatening, bul- 
lying, shifting boundaries at her will, 
taking one fair field after another 
from weaker neighbors and adding 
them to her own dominions, ostenta- 
tiously piling up weapons of offense, 
ready on a moment's notice to be used. 
She has always been an unpleasant, 
disturbing neighbor to us. She got 
thoroly on the nerves of Europe, and 
there was no peace near where she 
dwelt. It is difficult for those. who 
were fortunate enough to live thou- 
sands of miles away, to understand 
what it has meant to those who lived 
near. Even here, with the protection 
of the broad seas between us, we 
know what a disturbing factor the 
Prussians were with their constant 
naval menace. But even we can hard- 
ly realize what it has meant to France 
and Russia. Several times there were 
threats. There were two of them with- 
in the lifetime of this generation 
which presented an alternative of war 
or humiliation. 

There were many of us who had 
hoped that internal influences in Ger- 
many would have been strong enough 
to check and ultimately to eliminate 
this hectoring. All our hopes proved 
illusory, and now that this great war 
has been forced by the Prussian mili- 
tary leaders upon France, Russia, 
Italy and ourselves, it would be a 
cruel folly not to see to it that this 
swashbuckling thru the streets of 
Europe to the disturbance of all harm- 
less and peaceful citizens shall be 
dealt with now as an offense against 
the law of nations. 

The mere word that led Belgium to 
her own destruction will not. satisfy 
Europe any more. We all believed it; 
we all trusted in it. It gave way at 
the first pressure of temptation, and 
Europe has been plunged into this 
vortex of blood. We will therefore 
wait’ until we hear what terms and 
guarantees the German Government 
offers ‘other than those. better than 
those, surer than those, which she so 
lightly broke. Meanwhile we ought to 
put our trust in an unbroken anny 
rather than in a broken faith. 









































THE HIDE AND SEEK OF WAR 


BY LOUIS LIVINGSTON SEAMAN 


an interval of eighteen months, one 

is inspired with admiration at the 

amazing patriotism and fortitude of 
the people and the armies of the Allies. 

War has brought its ravages, and 
cleared the vision so that events which 
before were enigmatical, are today pre- 
sented in clear perspective, and we see 
the tragedy in its true light. Those who 
view it from a moral standpoint regard 
it as the most logical event in history. 
For over half a century Prussian phil- 
osophy has taught that war is good 
business, and that any diabolical meth- 
ods may be employed to accomplish its 
purposes. The Prussian population, and 
especially the army, has been so thordly 
educated and drilled in this theory that 
no one is surprized at any of their bar- 
barities. From the Zeppelin raids to the 
breaking of treaties, the murder of 
hostages, the bayonetting of the 
wounded and unmentionable crimes, to 
the deportation of inhabitants of cap- 
tive territories and their reduction to 
abject slavery, it is but a repetition of 
what I saw of their practises in the 
Boxer War in China and with the 
Hereros in Africa. 

Among the noticeable changes that 
one sees in visiting trenches are the 
improvements in sanitation—the su- 
perior hygiene of the troops, and the 
rapid transport of the wounded, so 
that even the battlefield has lost some 
of its terror. No longer do men lie on 
the bloody field twenty-four or some- 
times thirty-six hours without even a 
drink ot water, as occurred in the great 
pivotal battle of the Marne two years 
ago when I was there. The American 
Volunteer Motor Ambulance, with its 
American drivers, has largely contrib- 
uted to this change, and now the 
wounded often reach Paris and even 
London within twenty-four hours after 
leaving the field. 

Wonderful improvement, too, is seen 
in the treatment of the wounds. Pre- 
ventive sera, administered on the field, 
stop the development of tetanus, which 
Was so prevalent in the early stages of 
the war. Two years ago I inspected five 
hospitals in France for the British Red 
Cross and counted 456 cases of typhoid 
fever. This year in those same insti- 
tutions, I failed to discover a case. 


[:: revisiting the war zone after 








Dr. Seaman in the first months 
of the war visited England, Belgium 
and France as special representa- 
tive of The Independent and wrote 
a serics of articles on conditions 
as he found them. Especially note- 
worthy was his cabled description 
of the Zeppelin attack on Antwerp 
which he personally experienced. 
Now he has revisited the Western 
front and sets forth here the re- 
sults of his new observations. Dr. 
Seaman’s comment upon the medi- 
cal and sanitary improvements 
that the wur has brought forth 
are particularly valuable in view 
of his eminence as an authority 
of military sanitation and his 
wide experience in such matters 
in other wars.—THE EDITOR. 




















But most important is the wonder- 
ful success of Dr. Alex. Carrel, in his 
treatment of compound comminuted 
fractures by continuous saline irriga- 
tion, whereby he has solved the prob- 
lem of destroying infection, and robbed 
war of one of its most fatal allies. The 
solution used to accomplish this result 
was discovered by Dr. Dakin, also an 
American, who with Dr. Carrel is at- 
tached to the Rockefeller Institute. It 
is a very simple solution of salts, which 
possesses the power of destroying sep- 
tic germs and thoroly _ sterilizing 
wounds, without deleterious effect to 
the surrounding tissues. As a result 
wounds of the extremities which were 
formerly almost invariably treated by 
amputation, and’ frequently resulted 
fatally, are today cured in a period of 
three to four months. 

The character of wounds differs very 
radically from those in former con- 
flicts. No longer does the bullet play 
the leading role; ragged slivers of 
shrapnel from bursting shells have sup- 
planted it. Shrapnel carries infection 
with it and its ravages are serious. 

To enumerate the hospitals and in- 
stitutions in Paris where excellent work 
is being accomplished in the care of the 
wounded would require pages. The vo- 
cational reéducation of the mutilated 
is being conducted on a magnificent 
scale at the Grand Palais on the 
Champs Elysees, where thousands of 


the wrecks of humanity who have re- 
covered from their wounds are being 
taught useful trades. Peasants, incap- 
acitated from rural pursuits by the 
loss of one or perhaps both legs, are 
being taught shoe making, tailoring, de- 
signing, soap making, and other trades. 
It is a beehive of industry, where men 
are being renewed with hope and made 
self-supporting and self-respecting. 
On the evening of September 12, 
with Mr. Harjes, chairman of our 
American Volunteer Motor Ambulance 
Corps, we motored to Verdun, passing 
en route innumerable trains of lorries- 
loaded with supplies and ammunitions 
for the front. Forty Germans had 
made their escape from the trenches 
and had surrendered to the French. 
They reported the recent mortality 
among their companions had been ter- 
rible. I conversed with all of these men 


and every one expressed his delight on - 


escaping further military service dur- 
ing the war and complained of the bit- 
ter cruelty of their officers. Such testi- 
mony is evidence of the loss of morale 
that is affecting the German army, 
while the French esprit was never so 
fine as it is today. 

War as practised today has none of 
the historic pageantry of battle. It is 
a game of hide and seek, where the 
fighting armies live underground in 
dug-outs or trenches, while the hun- 
dreds of thousands of reserves are com- 
pletely hidden in the rear. The fighting 
fronts are the advanced line of trenches 
and No Man’s Land is between, a 
space possibly not more than 100 yards 
in width. The artillery of the opposing 
forces hurl their shells of enormous 
calibre by tens of thousands over the 
heads of their own armies, to the lines 
of the enemy, far beyond, or to his 
trenches, in an effort to destroy him or 
drive him to his cover, thus giving the 
opposing force the opportunity to ad- 
vance. It is then the terrible charges 
occur, when men are slaughtered by 
the hundreds, by rapid firing guns or 
bayonetted in hand to hand fighting. 
Avions, the eyes of the army, direct the 
fire of the artillery by wireless mes- 
sages. At times the battlefield looks as 
lonely as a deserted graveyard, tho 
there are occasional puffs of white 
smoke from some exploding shell. 
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One Sunday 





morning, accom- 
panied by the 
Etat Major of 
the French army, 
we visited 
Rheims. The 
country thru 
which we mo- 
tored was one of 
the loveliest in 
France. This road 
and others lead- 
ing to the front 
are often at- 
tacked by avions 
who shell the mu- 
nition trains or 
marching troops 
as they pass by. 
It is here the 
artists of France 








eral beautiful 
pieces of statu- 
ary, and some of 
the pulpits, while 
the priests car- 
ried the wounded 
to places of 
safety. 

One thousand 
two hundred and 
fifty - five shells 
have fallen in the 
city, more than 
150 of which — 
the sacristan in- 
formed us — had 
struck the cathe- 
dral, marring its 
marvelous statu- 
ary, spire and 
gargoyles. One 








Paul Thompson 


have contributed 
their quota of 
protection. In many exposed places 
they have built canvas covers for the 
roads, under which the trains can travel 
without danger. The canvas is painted 
to imitate the adjoining fields, with 
trees and grass and animals grazing, 
and from a hight the roadway looks 
like a part of the country. Some miles 
distant canvas or white clay is laid 
across fields to imitate a road. Motor 
cars and trains of lorries are painted 
on these scenes, and the deception is so 
good that frequently the avions are led 
to shell it, while the real transport goes 
on safely under canvas or behind arti- 
ficial hedges, miles away. 

For miles we followed the valley of 
the Marne, where thousands of little 
crosses still mark the resting places of 
many of the men who in their last 
fight turned the tide to victory and 
drove the Hun back to his cover. On the 
way we saw the beautiful and historic 
Chateau of the Duke de Chandon, 
whose owner in 1870 purchased immu- 
nity for the people of Epernay and its 
vine-clad hills, from Bismarck for 500,- 
000 marks, when the German hordes 
were on their triumphant march to 
Paris. History repeats itself, but with 
variations. Today the women are again 
toiling in the fields and vineyards 
while their men are winning the vic- 
tories that will maintain their liberty. 

It was noon when we _ reached 
Rheims, whose deserted buildings and 
streets had been again torn by bom- 
bardment only two hours before our 
arrival. The city resembles a city of 
the dead. Blocks of houses had been 
completely wrecked by bursting shells, 
and tall grass was growing between the 
stones of the pavements, once crowded 
by a happy people. Many of the lone 
chimneys, like gaunt sentinels, mark 
the scene, while great yawning gashes 
in the walls of lonely buildings show 
the merciless punishment the enemy in- 
flicted. The cathedral stands alone, de- 
serted—except by the exquisite and un- 
touched statue of Jeanne d’Arc, that 
faces its portals, as tho in mourning 
and sorrow for the sins its assassins 
had committed. Heaven grant that 
France may leave it as it stands— 
scarred by the pitiless shells of a piti- 


THE CRIPPLED SOLDIERS ARE TAUGHT PLAY AS WELL AS WORK 


less foe—a perpetual monument to the 
most monstrous crime in history. Noth- 
ing could visualize more forcefully the 
heinous barbarities and inhumanity of 
the Huns than this architectural pile 
in its silent dignity and beauty. 

The sacristan unlocked the tempo- 
rary door that had been erected to pro- 
tect the ruins, and admitted us to the 
interior. The floor near the eastern en- 
trance was piled high with stones, por- 
tions of the roof thru which a large 
obus had fallen. At the time of the at- 
tack, many German wounded were be- 
ing carefully treated on beds of straw 
by the priests and attendants of the 
cathedral. It was this straw that caught 
fire when the obus exploded, and 
burned much of the interior weodwork 
of one of the towers, destroying sev- 
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THE WORK OF GERMAN SHELLS 


At Albert, Belgium, a beautiful church tower 
crumbling into ruins 


shell which pene- 
trated the heavy 
interior roof fell 
near the altar, spattering its splinters 
of steel thru the woodwork, destroying 
many sacred pictures, but leaving un- 
harmed the crucifix, and its symbolism 
of the supreme agony. It would seem 
to indicate that the brave heroes of this 
dreadful tragedy are giving their lives 
in the same spirit that the Saviour gave 
His, as a sacrifice for humanity, to es- 
cape the hell of German triumph and 
tyranny. 

The palace of the archbishop, which 
adjoined the cathedral, is a mass of 
indistinguishable wreckage. We passed 
thru deserted streets piled with the 
debris of fallen buildings, over which 
vines are now climbing, with wild flow- 
ers among the ruins. Two miles away 
are the German entrenchments. Neither 
tramcars, nor telephones, nor gas, nor 
electricity remains in the city, which is 
still under fire. The few remaining in- 
habitants sleep in cellars, or have their 
offices in the great Champagne Caves, 
where schools for the children are con- 
ducted. 

At La Panne I was invited to a pri- 
vate audience with Her Majesty, Queen 
Elizabeth, who refuses to leave Belgian 
soil. She spoke in keenest praise of 
America’s generosity to her people, who 
but for their wonderful assistance 
would have perished from the face of 
the earth. She is living near the sea in 
a private villa, and she visits the hos- 
pitals almost daily in her work of de- 
votion. Her whole soul is wrapt in the 
welfare of her suffering people and her 
desire to help them. 

On the seashore, near the hospital, 
stands a rude little chapel recently 
erected. It is known as the Relic 
Church, and its pulpit, its font, and its 
altar were rescued from the wreckage 
of Nieuport and the ruined churches 
of Belgium. Many sacred pictures of 
rare beauty and age are here, and an- 
cient crucifixes, marred and scarred by 
the enemies’ shells. In strange contrast, 
in one corner was piled a heap of 
brown stone cannon balls, that had been 
unearthed by the soldiers while digging 
the trenches near Nieuport and which 
had been used in the Battle of the 
Dunes centuries before. For more than 
a thousand years Belgium has been the 
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cockpit of Europe, but the spirit of its 
people is still unconquered. 

Havre, Etaples, Calais and Boulogne 
are the great war bases of Great Brit- 
ain in France. In or near them are now 
concentrated the camps of hundreds of 
thousands of reserves, miles of ware- 
houses of army supplies, rations and 
munitions, artillery, and extras of al- 
most every conceivable article used in 
war, hospitals of enormous proportions, 
kitchens, laundries, thousands of heavy 
moter lorries, stables for cavalry, and 
thousands of mules and horses—docks 
and shipping facilities, everything nec- 
essary to equip one of the greatest ar- 
mies the world has ever seen. Only one 
who has witnessed them can begin to 
comprehend the gigantic energies con- 
centrated here, the enormous tonnage 
requisite for the maintenance of the 
army, and the efficient system. 

London gave us a warm reception— 
almost equal to Antwerp two years ago 
last August. We had scarcely retired 
to our hotel on Trafalgar Square when 
a Zeppelin sailed over and dropt a se- 
ries of incendiary and explosive bombs 
in Victoria street, and beyond near 
Buxtom, killing twelve persons, mostly 
elderly women and little children, and 
wounding many others. The old mother 
of a comedian and his little daughter 
were among those killed by the obus, 


the cap of which I have. When we 
arrived on the scene the neighbors were 
making a collection for the benefit of 
the sufferers, and in the name of the 
British War Relief Association I 
added five pounds to the sum and was 
presented with this souvenir of Ger- 
man kultur. The obus that fell on the 
house played grotesque havoc, blowing 
its roof to a house on the other side of 
the street and flinging floors and walls 
into a chaotic heap. Not a single per- 
son connected with the army was 
wounded, nor was damage dong to any 
military establishment, and yet the 
Huns still call this war. 

One of our last visits in London was 
made to St. Dunstan’s in Regents Park, 
immortalized by Thackeray in “Vanity 
Fair.” “This place,” said Sir Arthur 
Pearson, its chairman, “is the happiest 
house in London, probably in the whole 
world, and I’ll tell you why—it is so 
full of sympathy.” The institution typi- 
fies the moral tone and spirit of Eng- 
land today. It is the spirit of hope, of 
life, of victory—of irresistible deter- 
mination to rescue Freedom and Civil- 
ization from this terrible tragedy. 

The aim of the Allies today is to se- 
cure for themselves the new birth of 
freedom pictured by Lincoln when he 
prophesied for our countrymen, “That 
government of the people, by the people, 


and for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” The attainment of 
that purpose affects our country as 
deeply as it does the Allies. It is as 
much America’s fight as theirs, for the 
predatory aggression of the Hun will 
not cease three miles from our shores, 
and in our deplorable state of helpless- 
ness, a state that resembles that of 
China, we not only invite war, but de- 
feat and vassalage. 

I am a man of peace, the vice-presi- 
dent of the Peace and Arbitration 
League of America. As an officer or ob- 
server I have participated in eight 
wars, and heaven knows I want to see 
no more. But until the end of this 
piratical conflict, in which the ideals of 
liberty and freedom and honor, for 
which my ancestors fought and died, 
are the stakes, I am heart and soul with 
the Allies. The traditional friendship 
between France and America, begun by 
Lafayette and Washington, would have 
been only a memory had not our great 
war relief societies kept it alive; and it 
is to them and our surgeons, our hos- 
pitals and nurses, our splendid ambu- 
lance corps and brave avions and for- 
eign legion, that we owe the preserva- 
tion of that friendship and the entente 
cordiale that exists between our coun- 
tries today. 

New York City 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE DINNER PAIL 


BY 


MARY ALDEN 


HOPKINS 


AUTHOR OF “THE SHORTENING DAY” 


O you remember the good old 

dinner pail with its vault for 

pie and hard-boiled eggs and 

its reservoir for cold coffee, 
topped by an inverted din dipper? You 
have not seen many of them lately. We 
used to elect presidents with them. I 
didn’t hear them mentioned this cam- 
paign. Only a few years ago the presi- 
dential candidates of both parties emo- 
tionally promised the working man a 
“full dinner pail.” Political clubs 
marched swinging shiny new ones that 
caught the flare of the torches. The tin 
dinner pail was our symbol of industrial 
prosperity. Yet this seemingly estab- 
lished institution has now gone the way 
of the warming pan, the dunce cap, 
and the moss covered bucket that hung 
in the well. In its place we find the 
factory lunch room. 

Great corporations like the Metro- 
politan Insurance Company in New 
York City, the B. F. Goodrich Company 
in Ohio, the First National Bank in 
Chicago, the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany in Philadelphia, the National 
Electrical Lamp Works in Nela Park, 
Ohio, the National Biscuit Company, 
the Sunshine Biscuit Company, and 
many other business concerns all over 
the country, are providing their work- 
ers with hot noon meals at cost or 
even free. 

Eating is no longer a private matter. 
Food is potential energy. The business 
house that wants concentrated efficiency 


spreads a table before its employees 
and cries: 

“Eat, workingmen! For the work’s 
sake, eat!’ 

The strain of manufacturing has re- 
vealed that sufficient food, as well as 
short hours and high wages, increases 
output. Put in, calories; take out, 
cartridges. 

One need not then be suspected of 
philanthropy or socialism in calling at- 
tention to The People’s Kitchen, located 
at 458 West Twenty-seventh street, 
New York City. This forlorn and hope- 
less neighborhood is taken up with 
small factories, laundries, lumber yards, 
teamsters’ stables and dreary tene- 
ments. Poverty, malnutrition, drunken- 
ness, sickness, and failure make the 
neighborhood desolate. 

As I entered the Kitchen the other 
noon, a woman whose soft, ample figure 
was cut by apron strings came out of 
the door carrying a steaming “growler” 
of coffee. The small eating room was 
crowded with workers of every de- 
scription. At my table sat a blue-coated 
motor man, a shabby genteel old lady, 
a thin factory girl and a fat one, two 
oily machinists in overalls, and a 
dirty-faced school boy. 

Most of the dishes were five and ten 
cents. We had meat with vegetables, 
coffee, and pie. The machinists came 
again on pie. A huge plate of bread in 
the middle of the table was constantly 
replenished. 


Not a saloon in all the neighborhood 
was so uncomfortably crowded. And 
this in a district where industrial alco- 
hol is a matter of course. But there are 
dozens of saloons and only one Kitchen. 
The expenses are borne by Mrs. James 
A. Burden, Jr., and Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt. The work is managed by 
the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor. But it is not a char- 
ity. It is slowly climbing toward the 
goal of self-support even in these 
months of the increasingly high cost of 
living. 

As soon as the pioneer Kitchen is 
fairly on its feet, others will be started 
in other neighborhoods. Already sev- 
eral factories have asked the executive 
secretary of the committee to assist 
them in installing their own luncheon 
rooms. 

Outfits, varying from a single gas 
burner called a “hot plate” on which 
a working woman can heat up her soup 
to elaborate steam cauldrons, are offered 
by manufacturers of kitchen utensils. 
Small manufacturers who cannot afford 
the initial outlay of lunch plants some- 
times have huge pots of. coffee or choco- 
late brought in at noon. Large factories 
and department stores are more and 
more installing full-sized lunch rooms. 
The great mail-order firm of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company in Chicago, has, 
I am told, a remarkably good system. 
Filene’s, in Boston, deserves special 
mention. Others which immediately 
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come to mind in New York are Wana- 
maker’s, Macy’s, and Lord & Taylor’s. 

Any doubt as to the efficiency gain in 
providing lunch facilities is removed by 
the extraordinary policy of some of the 
large corporations. They furnish free 
dinners to their employees at noon. The 
managements say that their object is to 
safeguard the afternoon work. The com- 
panies can’t afford to have their em- 
ployees economize on food. 

The City Bank provides a regular 
dinner. A young friend who works there 
assures me that it is better food than 
he gets at home. I know that his home 
food is very good indeed. 

“I don’t know that it really saves me 
money,” continues the youth, who is 
paid ten dollars a week, “for I tip 
the waiter a dollar a week. Get better 
service that way.” 

The great bank probably knows the 
tendency of some very young, young 
men to throw away their money osten- 
tatiously instead of investing it in meat 
and potato. But neither ten-dollar 
spendthrift nor ten-dollar miser can 
cheat the bank of the energy that fol- 
lows good food. 

The British Sessional Papers sum up 
this whole matter of noon feeding in 
a report on “Industrial Canteens.” 
Lloyd George, the English Minister of 
Munitions, appointed a Health of Muni- 
tion Workers Committee, in the fall of 
1915, “to consider and advise on matters 
of industrial fatigue, hours of labor, 
and other matters affecting the physical 
health and physical efficiency of work- 
ers in munition factories and work- 
shops.” All of which simply means that 
the committee was to figure how to 
increase the output. . 

They have presented their findings 
and advice in a series of ten memo- 
randa, taking up Sunday labor, wel- 
fare supervision, employment of women, 
hours, fatigue, industrial diseases, ven- 
tilation and lighting, sickness and in- 
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jury, and feeding. These papers, al- 
tho a government report, are yet more 
radical than the reddest of the Fabian 
pamphlets. No trades union has ever 
asked for its members the physical con- 
sideration which this governmental 
committee recommends in efficiency’s 
name. 

“Industrial Canteens,” as they call 
factory lunch rooms, are held to be the 
best way of meeting the food problem. 
The committee advises every munition 
manufacturer to serve a hot dinner at 
noon to his workers at cost. Breakfast 


and supper, too, if he has night shifts. 
“Refreshment barrows” to “perambu- 
late” the workrooms at appointed times 
are commended. Attention is called to 
night workers’ need of light, digestible, 
well-cooked and appetizing food, since 
they must eat at a time when their 
nervous energy is depleted. 

The fundamental principles of fuel- 
ing the human engine are given as 
simply as directions for coaling a steam 
boiler. A primer statement explains the 
relation of nutrition to health and of 
health to output. Food is divided into 
three general classes. Meat, cheese, 
milk, herrings, dried peas, beans, bread, 
oatmeal and like stuffs are rich in pro- 
tein and mineral matter. They contrib- 
ute to the formation of the body, its 
repair, and they also supply fuel for 
heat and energy. Fat and sugar afford 
fuel, but cannot maintain growth and 
repair. Fresh fruit and vegetables con- 
tain only a small proportion of nutri- 
ment, yet in other ways are important 
to health. The warmth of food is of 
great importance. 

Plans and specifications for model 
canteens are supplied. The dining room, 
kitchen, scullery and larder are dis- 
cussed in detail, even to setting the 
“pig tub” on concrete. I am especially 
pleased with the English phrasing of 
the suggestion that serving counters 
equipt with barriers like those at a 
railway booking office, from which the 
workers fetch their food, prevent 
crowding. 

Lloyd George’s committee finds that 
factories already using the canteen are 
reaping benefits. The workman’s time 
is saved. He has a brief change from 
the workroom. The workroom can be 
ventilated. The general health of em- 
ployees is better. Severe sickness is re- 
duced. Absence and broken time are 
less. Alcoholism decreases. Efficiency 
rises. Output increases. 

New York City 

















“EAT! FOR THE WORK’S SAKE, EAT!” 


Employers nowadays find that it pays to feed their workers well, and the factory girls are learning to prefer bean soup to sodas 
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A POET OF THE 


PEOPLE 


THE SHAFT } 


BY WILFRID WILSON GIBSON 


Wilfrid Wilson Gibson is foremost among the younger poets in his portrayal of the life of labor. There is a 
new meaning in his treatment of old themes as there is a new rhythm in his verse. By the sentimentalist poverty 
and toil have been used to evoke tears; by the reformer they have been made the basis of bitter attacks upon 
society; while authors more aloof have found them picturesque or humorous. But Gibson sees the workingmen 
not merely as objects of compassion or victims of injustice, not as quaint or comic characters but as real human 
beings; as individuals not lumped together as a class or a problem. He has shown the poetry in prosaic lives 
and that without esthetic falsification or exaggeration. He is a modern realist, describing things as he sees 
them, but then he can see more than the rest of us. He does not avoid the use of recent and colloquial words, 
but on the other hand he does not use dialect. The thousands of Americans who have been drawn to him by the 
reading of his published volumes, “Fires,” “Daily Bread,” and “Battle Lyrics,” will give him a hearty welcome 
when he comes here on a lecturing tour in January and February. We are pleased to see that he has chosen 
for his readings “Hoops” and several of the “Battle Lyrics” that The Independent had the honor of publishing. 
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He must have lost his way, somehow. ’T would seem 
He’d taken the wrong turning, back a bit, 
After his lamp. . . Or was it all a dream 
That he’d nigh reached the cage—his new lamp lit 
And swinging in his hand, and whistling, glad 
To think the shift was over—when he’d tript 
And stumbled, like the daft, club-footed lad 
His mother called him; and his lamp had slipt 
And smashed to smithereens; and left him there 
In pitchy dark, half-stunned, and with barked shins? 
He’d cursed his luck, altho he didn’t care, 
Not overmuch: you suffered for your sins: 
And, anyway, he must be nigh the shaft; 
And he could fumble his way out somehow, 
If he were last, and none came by. ’Twas daft 
To do a trick like thon. 


And even now 
His mother would be waiting. How she’ld laugh 
To hear about it! She was always game 
For fun, she was, and such a one for chaff. 
A fellow had no chance. But ’twas the same 
With women always: you could never tell 
What they’ld be at, or after saying next: 
They’d such queer, tricky tongues; and it was well 
For men to let them talk when they were vext— 
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Altho, his mother, she was seldom cross. 
But she’ld be wondering now, ay, that she would— 
Hands folded in her apron, at a loss 
To know what kept him, even now she stood, 
Biting her lips, he’ld warrant. She aye bit 
Her lips till they were white when things went wrong. 
She’d never liked his taking to the pit, 
After his father’d . . . Ay, and what a song 
She’ld make . . . and supper cold! It must be late. 
The last on the last shift! After today 
The pit was being laid idle! Jack, his mate, 
Had left him working, hurrying away 
To back . . . And no night-shift! . . . 


If that cursed lamp 

Had not gone out . . . But that was hours ago— 
How many hours he couldn’t tell. The cramp 

Was in his thighs. And what could a lad know 
Who’d crawled for hours upon his hands and knees 

Thru miles on miles of hot, black, dripping night 
Of low-roofed, unfamiliar galleries? 

He’ld give a hundred pound to stand upright 
And stretch his legs a moment: but, somehow, 

He’d never reached a refuge, tho he’d felt 
The walls on either hand. He’d bumped his brow 

Till he was dizzy. And the heat would melt 
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The marrow in his bones. And yet he’d gone 
A dozen miles at least, and hadn’t found 
Even a crossway. On and on and on 
He’d crawled, and crawled; and never caught a sound 
Save water dripping, dripping, or the creak 
Of settling coal. If he could only hear 
His own voice even; but he dared not speak 
Above a whisper . . 


There was naught to fear; 
And he was not afraid of aught, not he! 
He would come on a shaft, before he knew. 
He couldn’t miss. The longest gallery 
Must end somewhere or other; tho ’twas true 
He hadn’t guessed the drift could be so long. 


If he had not come straight . . . If he had turned, 
Unknowing, in the dark . . If he’d gone wrong 
Once, then why not a dozen times! It burned 
His very heart to tinder, just to think 
That he, maybe, was crawling round and round 
And round and round, and hadn’t caught a blink 
Of light at all, or hadn’t heard a sound... 
’Twas queer, gey queer . 


Or was he going daft, 

And only dreaming he was underground 
In some black pit of hell, without a shaft— 

Just one long gallery that wound and wound, 
Where he must crawl for ever with the drip 

Of lukewarm water drumming on his back .. . 
’Twas nightmare, surely, had him in its grip. 

His head was like to split, his spine to crack .. . 


If he could only call, his mother’ld come 
And shake him; and he’ld find himself in bed: . . 
She’ld joke his fright away . . . But he was dumb. 
And couldn’t shout to save himself . . . His head 
Seemed full of water, dripping, dripping, dripping . . . 
And he, somehow, inside it—huge and dark 
His own skull soared above him. . . He kept slipping. 
And clutching at the crumbling walls . . . A spark 
Flared suddenly; and to a blood-red blaze 
His head was bursting; and the pain would break. . . 


’Twas solid coal he’d run against, adaze— 

Coal, sure enough. And he was broad awake, 
And crawling still thru that unending drift 

Of some old working, long disused. He’d known 
That there were such. If he could only lift 

His head a moment; but the roof of stone 
Crushed low upon him. A gey narrow seam 

He must be in,—and bad to work: no doubt 
That’s why ’twas given up. He’ld like to scream, 

His cut knees hurt so sorely; but a shout 
Might bring the crumbling roof down on his head, 

And squash him flat. 

If he could only creep 

Between the cool white sheets of his own bed, 
And turn towards the wall, and sleep, and sleep— 

And dream, maybe, of pigeons soaring high, 
Turning and tumbling in the morning light, 

With wings ashimmer in a cloudless sky. 
He’ld give the world to see a bonnie flight 

Of his own pigeons rise with flapping wings, 
Soaring and sweeping almost out of sight, 

Till he was dizzy, watching the mad things 
Tossing and tumbling at that dazzling hight. 

Ay, and his homers, too—if they’d come in, 
He hoped his mother’d fed them. They would be 

Fair famished after such a flight, and thin. 


But she would feed them, sure enough; for she 
Liked pigeons, too—would stand there at the door 
With arms akimbo, staring at the blue, 
Her black eyes shining as she watched them soar, 
Without a word, till they were out of view. 


And how she laughed to hear them scold and pout, 
Ruffle and fuss—like menfolk, she would say: 

Nobody knowing what ’twas all about, 
And least of all themselves. That was her way. 

To joke and laugh the tantrums out of him. 
He’ld tie his neckerchief before the glass; 
And she’ld call him her pigeon, Peter Prim, 
Preening himself, she’d say, to meet his lass— 
Tho he’d no lass, not he! A scarf well tied, 
No gaudy colours, just a red or yellow, 

Was what he fancied. What harm if he tried 
To keep himself respectable! A fellow— 

‘Tho womenfolk might laugh and laugh. . . 


And now 
He wondered if he’ld hear her laugh again 
With hands on hips and sparkling eyes. His brow 
Seemed clampt with red-hot iron bands; and pain 
Shot red-hot needles thru his legs—his back, 
A raw and aching spine that bore the strain 
Of all the earth above him: the dead black 
Unending clammy night blinding his brain 
To a black blankness shot with scarlet streaks 
Of searing lightning; and he scarcely knew 
If he’d been crawling hours, or days, or weeks .. . 
And now the lightning glimmered faintly blue, 
And gradually the blackness paled to grey: 
And somewhere, far ahead, he caught the gleam 
Of light, daylight, the very light of day, 
Day, dazzling day! 


Thank God, it was no dream. 
He felt a cooler air upon his face; 
And scrambling madly for some moments more, 
Tho centuries it seemed, he reached the place 
Where thru the chinks of the old crumbling door 
Of a disused upcast-shaft, grey ghostly light 
Strained feebly, tho it seemed the sun’s own blaze 
To eyes so long accustomed to the night 
And peering blindly thru that pitchy maze. 


The door dropt from its hinges—and upright 
He stood, at last, bewildered and adaze, 
In a strange dazzling world of flowering white. 
Plumed snowy fronds and delicate downy sprays, 
Fantastic as the feathery work of frost, 
Drooped round him from the wet walls of the shaft— 
A monstrous growth of mould, huge mould. And lost 
In wonder he stood gaping; and then laughed 
To see that living beauty—dquietly 


He laughed to see it: and awhile forgot 

All danger. He would tell his mother: she 
Would scarce know whether to believe or not,— 

But laugh to hear how, when he came on it, 
It dazzled him. If she could only see 

That fluffy white—come on it from the pit, 
Snow-white as fantails’ feathers, suddenly 

As he had, she’ld laugh too: she. . 


Icy cold 
Shot shuddering thru him, as he stept beneath 


A trickle. He looked up. That monstrous mould 
Frightened him; and he stood with chattering teeth, | 
Seeming to feel it growing over him 
Already, shutting out the fleck of sky 
That up the slimy shaft gleamed far and dim. 
’T would flourish on his bones when he should lie 
Forgotten in the shaft. Its clammy breath 
Was choking him already. He would die, 
And no one know how he’d come by his death . . . 
Dank, cold mould growing slowly. By and by 
’T would cover him; and not a soul to tell... 


With a wild cry he tried to scramble out, 


Clutching the wall . . . Mould covered him. . . 
He fell, 


As close at hand, there came an answering shout. 











UESTIONS of material safety 

and political expediency are 

generally recognized by think- 

ing people to constitute only a 
part of the problem of military prepar- 
edness and compulsory service. Nor do 
considerations of the direct moral re- 
sults, whether in the form of an ag- 
gressive temper or of habits of obedi- 
ence, by any means exhaust the sub- 
ject. A somewhat neglected, but impor- 
tant phase is concerned with the place 
that can be given in a democratic com- 
munity to the military mind. By the 
military mind is meant a mind fitted by 
nature and equipt by training for 
just that kind of organization and pur- 
poseful activity in which the German 
General Staff has so completely over- 
matched its opponents. The cultivation 
of this sort of intelligence is quite inde- 
pendent of the chauvinistic spirit that 
is usually so closely associated with it 
in practise. Whatever the moral effects 
upon government or people, it is clearly 
incumbent upon any nation maintain- 
ing a great military establishment to 
secure the service of the best brains 
available for the purpose of minimizing 
the wastage of life and effort incident 
to war. In this connection, the distinc- 
tion, from the military point of view, 


berween_loss_and_waste must_be tare- 
f Ty “borne —in_imind. The atte in 
¢ ation which were a feature 


¢f the German rush into France, en- 
tailed frightful losses, but they were 
losses deliberately incurred for a spe- 
cific end; the British attempt to force 
the Dardanelles involved frightful 
wastage, the greater part of the losses 
being due not to the adoption of a cost- 
ly scheme of operations, but to the fail- 


ure of the commanders to work out }4 


anything sufficiently coherent to de- 
serve the name of scheme. 

The voluntary system and the compar- 
ative smallness of the British army are 
no excuse for the officers who shirked 
their work, but it is perfectly legitimate 
to inquire whether men of the first rank, 
either in character or in ability, will ever 
be attracted in any considerable num- 
bers into a profession which they re- 
gard as fated to be called upon less and 
less frequently for active service, and 
which will consequently fall steadily 
in public importance and esteem.(Gen- 
erally speaking, military officials will 
take their work seriously in proportion 
as they themselves are taken seriously 
by the public.) In other words, a nation 
that is to maintain a thoroly efficient 
and up-to-date military establishment, 
must be prepared to pay large defer- 
ence to the military mind. This, surely, 
is a situation that no democrat can re- 
gard without serious misgiving. 

To realize adequately what is in- 
volved in deferring to the military 
mind, it is necessary to consider what 
are the outstanding characteristics 
of that mind. To begin with, it is a scien- 
tific mind of the steeliest type that even 
scientific specialism can show. Emotion 
is all very well for spectacular pur- 
poses, but wo betide the commander 
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A new viewpoint on the much-dis- 
cussed problem of military pre- 
paredness is given by Mr. Colyer’s 
analysis of “the military mind.” 
He shows with unequivocal clear- 
ness the price a republic pays for 
armed protection—THE EDITOR. 




















who permits any human feeling to mar 
his conduct of a campaign! What was 
true for Oliver Cromwell, Marlborough, 
Wellington and Napoleon, becomes 
more and more vitally important as the 
perfection of instruments of war in- 
creases the horrors incident to all seri- 
ous warfare. The able and successful 
soldier is one who finds it possible, for 
official purposes, to concentrate his in- 
tellect, in a quite impersonal way, upon 
problems which involve, for thousands 
of his fellows, every kind of suffering. 

Nor is the military mind simply sci- 
entifically un-human. It is materialist- 
ic in the worst sense of the word. It 
does not merely refer ideals to material 
causes—it has no use for ideals. The 
soldier is materialistic not only in 
method, but in outlook and objective. 
The men who fulfil his requirements 
are thought of in masses, which may 
be “pushed forward” here, or “held in 
reserve” there; “gains” .in guns or 
miles are set over against “losses” in 
men; the world at large is considered 
as the habitation of such living masses 
as can be “hurled” at each other under 
military direction, and its surface is 
studied for the purpose of ascertaining 
its adaptability for such hurling and 
counter-hurling. The best human ma- 
terial for cultivation along these lines 
is undoubtedly that which under the 
nfluence of a different environment 
supplies the world with “practical, 
hard-headed men of business”—strict- 
ly limited intelligences, but tremen- 
dously powerful within their limits, 
supported by iron determination and 
ruthless absorption in a single pur- 
pose. Only in the most democratic 
environment attainable can such men 
be turned to good social account; in 
modern military surroundings their de- 
fects of character are increased and 
their virtues are developed into vices. 


UCH sentimental nonsense has 

been talked, both in Britain and 

America, about the Swiss model. 
In point of fact, that model is in- 
capable of adaptation to the circum- 
stances of any Great Power, with 
wide territories under its control and 
with large over-sea commitments. The 
tiny professional nucleus of the Swiss 
army would probably be as_ hostile 
to liberty as are the military castes 
in Germany, Russia, France, and Brit- 
ain, but for the territorial smallness 
and the socialistic policies that have 
enabled Switzerland practically to 
solve the problem of poverty, and to 
make social and political democracy 
more of a reality than any great coun- 
tries have as yet succeeded in mak- 
ing it. 





THE MILITARY MIND 


If in the Swiss army there existed 
any considerable number of men who 
were seething with discontent under a 
sense of social, industrial and political 
injustice, the Swiss army would be 
forced to change its character at once. 
There is no room for agitators in mili- 
tary establishments, in which order and 
immediate efficiency are the supreme 
excellencies. Even in France, which is 
not infrequently cited with Switzerland 
as affording an example of democracy 
and military conscription existing side 
by side, when the Government wants 
to break a strike, it has only to call 
strikers to the colors and use them as 
reservists to destroy their own organ- 
ization as wage-earners. The railway 
strike that was so broken only a few 
years since, showed that the terror of 
the military machine secures obedience. 


UR question is now ripe for an- 

swer—What place can be given in 

a democratic community to the mil- 
itary mind? The answer is—Only a place 
of jealously guarded subordination. So 
repugnant to republican institutions is 
the “theirs not to reason why, theirs 
but to do and die” principle of soldier- 
ing, that great military republics, 
whether Rome, Venice or revolution- 
ary France, have rapidly and inevit- 
ably developed into military oligarchies 
or autocracies. In this respect the lim- 
ited monarchies have some advantage 
over republics, inasmuch as their only 
partially democratized institutions may 
for a long time enable the more mod- 
erate militarist to get enough of what 
he wants to keep him quiet. But in a 
republic he must either gain all or 
nothing, for if the principles of democ- 
racy are not extirpated, they will be 
more vigorous and less easy to with- 
stand than in a society which is still 
encumbered with old feudal and mon- 
archical traditions. Hence, if a repub- 
lic is to be militarized at all, the job has 
to be done quickly and thoroly. The 
military mind will never be satisfied 
with such extremely limited power as 
is consistent with free institutions. 
To secure first-class military “pro- 
tection” a republic must be prepared 
to sacrifice all the qualities which most 
make it worth protecting. 

The military mind is the direct an- 
tithesis of the democratic mind, but the 
conflict between the two in the coun- 
tries of western Europe is complicated 
by the fears, entertained by the respec- 
tive democracies, of permanent domina- 
tion by a foreign conqueror. American 
democracy, immune, by reason of her 
size and geographical situation, from 
this fear, is in the happy position of 
being able, if she chooses, to fight upon 
a clear issue; and it is almost certain- 
ly in America that the question will be 
settled, whether it shall be the twenti- 
eth or some subsequent century that 
will witness the final vindication of the 
democratic, and the final disappearance 
of the military mind. 

Boston, Massachusetts 
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(©) Underwood 4 Underwood 
Shell holes and bayonet charge—the battle of Soyécourt, photographed by an air scout. After days of artillery fire the 
French soldiers are leaving their trenches in the foreground to attack. In the distance is the burning village 
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tah? 


Park—even national park—seems hardly an adequate label for the Halemau- 
mau volcano in Hawaii, which threatens to be active in spite of govern- 
ment control. The photograph above shows the surface of the crater. To 
look down into the boiling lava is like watching a kaleidoscope of flame 


Photographs Copyright Newman Travel Talks and Brown & Dawson 


Photographed at night by the glow from its own fires. is is the largest crater—nearly 18,000 feet in diameter. 
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Taken by storm--is it a bad omen for Fort Henry, the newest United 
States fortress, which is to be built on this hill overlooking Chesapeake Bay? 


The latest addition to our fast-growing navy is this torpedo boat destroyer, 
launched at Mare Island, California. It carries four rapid fire guns 


Photographs Cupyriyht by invernutional Film 
There is one kind of food that has not gone up: scollops, a shell fish oftenest fownd in the nets of Cape Cod fishermen 
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America’s Great Railroad 






The Union Pacific 


And the Man Whose Foresight, Energy and 
._ Genius Made It the Almost Perfect Road 


the two oceans, the West and the 

East, in a great Pacific Union. 
Sixty yearsago, President Buchanan 
said: “Without 
such a road wecan- 
not protect Califor- 
nia and our Pacific 
Coast possessions 
against invasion.” 
Abraham Lincoln 
was deeply inter- 
ested in the con- 
struction of this 
great railroad, ad- 
vocating it, not 
only as a military 
necessity, but be- 
cause he believed 
that the building 
of this national 
highway, this iron 
band of commer- 
cial union, would 
keep East and 
West united in interest and close 
communication. 


I: is a band of steel, that unites 


Hence the name ‘‘Union Pacific,”’ 
typical of the permanent, Pacific 
Union between the East and the 
West of thiscountry. The UNION 
PACIFIC was the name appropri- 
ately chosen for the great railroad. 


The history of this great railroad 








is the history of this nation. It 
follows the natural path from the 
East to the West. It is within 
the nation like one of the great 

arteries within the 


body. 


And like a great 
artery, it spreads 
out as it travels, 
finally, like a great 
fan, covering the 
Pacific Coast all 
the way from Seat- 
tle to Los Angeles. 


* * & 


Daniel Webster 
said that nothing 
beyond the Missis- 
sippi could ever 
have much value. | 
That great genius 
of words would 
have been sur- 
, rised could he 
have been told that a great genius 
of deeds would spend hundreds of 
millions in a few short years im- 
proving a national belt of steel, the 
Union Pacific, carrying on its chief 
work in that region of which 
Webster thought so little. 


Senator Green, of Missouri, ad- 
dressing the Senate on April 17, 
1858, had said: 
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‘I believe the Pacific Railroad will 
increase the productive power and 
wealth of the country millionsand 
tens of millions, although I believe 
every dollar invested in making 
such a road will be lost to the stock- 
holders, whether built by the 
Federal Government or by pri- 
vate enterprise.”’ 


It appeared that this prophecy of 
financial disaster might become 
permanent reality. ‘The railroad 
was indeed in bad financial condi- 
tion when its destinies were first 
directed by E. H. Harriman and 
his associates. 


He knew that a great engine of 
transportation, faithfully serving 
the people and putting service first, 
could not possibly fail financially 
or otherwise. For the people re- 
ward those who serve them. 


Mr. Harriman had faith in the 
West and in Western people. He. 
appreciated the great natural re- 
sources and the spirit of Western 
endeavor 


(Continued) 


been actually invested in extensions, branches 
and revision, including double-tracking, 
shortening the road, ballasting the line with 
scientific accuracy, and other improvements, 
In addition to this vast sum there went into 
the railroad and its development all the 
energy, ambition, mental. power and high 
aspiration of a great railroad builder. 


* * &* & 


The great railroad, as great as the mountains 
and plains across which its locomotives 
travel every hour. of the day and night, is 
that Union Pacific. 


Thomas Jefferson gave to this nation the ter- 
ritory that it serves, and to which it grate- 
fully acknowledges its obligations, its ex- 
istence. 


James Buchanan was its advocate. 


Abraham Lincoln desired it and spoke for it, 
saying that it would hold the East and the 
West in pacific union. 


Grant and Sheridan policed the building of 
it—protecting the workers from savages. 


Great men planned it in the past; thousands 


. of faithful workers at every station and on 


every mile of track serve this railroad in the 


present. 
°° +’. 2. = 


The Union Pacific is one of the great industri- 
al triumphs 
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He set 

about his task in a manner typical 
of his character, saying that the 
first thing was to put money into the 
Union Pacific. 


Since the reorganization of the 
Union Pacific, in 1897, less than 
19 years ago, $269,700,000 have 


initiative, 
combined 
with wise government interest and co-opera- 
tion. Those to whom its management is en- 
trusted find their greatest satisfaction in 
the fact that this powerful railroad is a 
servant of the public, contributing to the 
nation’s health, facilitating circulation of 
wealth and population, rendering service 
to the farmer and to the manufacturer— 


SERVANT OF ALL THE PEOPLE. 


This is the first of a series of advertisements which will tell the Story 
of the Union Pacific and the part it plays in the development of the Nation 
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WHY | LIKE TO BE POOR 


BY A WOMAN WHO FEARS SUCCESS 


AM considered a very ambitious liked it, I have always thought that I There is, besides, the sense of getting 
person—too ambitious, my friends was trying to escape from that inse- at fundamentals that you miss as soon 
would tell you. If I had been less curity. And I called that attempt at as you come in contact with money. 

ambitious, they say, I should have escape—ambition. Not for money. Oh, If you are poor you can criticize the 





succeeded long ago. Ten years ago. 


no! Nor did I use the word “career.” I rich. That may sound flippant, but it 


That is what I have always thought, thought I was working hard to get on is said seriously. The rich are what you 
too, until lately, when it occurred to my own feet, and then help others to might be if you failed in your clutch 


me that I am far too intelligent a per- do the same. 
son to be poor unless I wanted to be. 


at reality, and succeeded. The rich 


There is something very satisfying have gone under—even those who are 


The idea came to me as a relief, after in that kind of an ambition. It allows trying to placate their consciences with 

years of trying to deceive myself into you to make demands on other people @ sense of their duty towards human- 

a disappointed state of mind, and to for their sympathy. I remember that ity. They are the worst of all. The 

work myself up into a fever of effort. once I had almost succeeded in selling thoughtless rich deserve their money. 
I was sitting at the sewing machine a piece of work, when I was suddenly They are not liars. 


making the baby a dress. In the back so overcome by the sense of what it 


I have known a good many rich peo- 


of my head there was the uncomfort- would mean to my mother not to worry ple, and pretty intimately. That was, | 
able thought that I ought not be doing about money any more, that I broke see now, one way I kept myself from 
this sort of work, but should be at my down and cried. And the editor succeeding: I was always close enough 
desk making money, while some worthy thought, I suppose, that it was to work to the results of success never to have 
woman was sewing for me at a dollar on his feelings; and he changed his any illusions. 


a day and two.meals. That led to the mind. 
usual train of self-accusation—that I 


But, now that I know why I am poor, 


I see now that that was just what I the question is—have I the courage to 


ought to concentrate’on some one piéce ‘wanted. Something in me knew that it stay poor? I find that I settled this 
of work, finish it. and get-a.big sum of would turn out that way if I would be- problem, too, even before I was con- 


ways feel is just around the yo 


the first place, I did not need to worry @g0 I went into debt, and so heavily 


money and the recognition ye: Oy have sentimentally. So I did. For in scious of its existence. For, a long time 
th r, 


waiting for me. 


while I threaded the bobbin. “Why do 


about my mother. She must have liked that even if I had a very fair amount of 


it so long—being quite as in- Years. When you realize that that is 


“Why can’t I do it?” I asked myself; “TebBiiew or she would not have success, I could not pay my debts in ten 
e 


I waste my time doing housework and _ telligertt‘and much cleverer than I, and probably the reason Balzac was always 


working in the garden and making over having ha 


careers under way % heavily in debt, you can see for your- 


i iti i - hat I am still ambitious. And as 
clothes—when I might be writing when she decided to stay poor. But why” *¢l£ tl 
masterpieces, or at least something she should have made such a choice I for Sir Walter Scott and Mark Twain 


which would sell?” 


There was only one answer. Yet it ment to be rich. She does not like sew- 


do not know. For she is the era- ~1 feel a bond with them. 


When Balzac had paid his debts, he 


had never come to me before in all the ing and housework as I do, who take died. I shall see to it that nothing of 


years I have “wasted”— 
“T want to do what I am doing.” 


, : that sort confronts me. There will al- 
after my father’s family, all of whom - - 
managed to stay poor but one of the ways be things which I feel I must do, 


And the corollary to that is that I brothers. And he made up for his gift altho poor. And I will always find some 


do not want to write these salable of making money by going on the notes 
things, nor even the things which I of all his friends—whereby he turned 
should know were good, even if they out to be the poorest of all. 

Fear of success! The world is full 


did not sell. I have kept from writing 
for fear that I might succeed, and of it. 
then 





know it, and live some other way. 


I like to be able to do without much 

That is the secret: If I succeeded, I company. If I were rich, I should be 
should have to give up my life as I under obligations to be social—or my 
vanity would suffer. And I am very 

I was born with a strong taste for vain. Any one who is deceiving himself 
housework and sewing and the middle always is. Moreover, I hate to visit any 
course of life. We were always poor; one. And if I am poor and have to work, 


one who thinks so, too, and will lend 
me the money. But my courage may give 
out about borrowing any more money— 
particularly as I am married, and it 
counts against your husband to borrow. 
In that case I can have another child or 
two, and so keep my nose to the grind- 
stone. 

That was a real blow to my friends 
—I married. That seemed to prove that 
my ambition was waning. They did not 
realize what an expedient it was: I had 
taken care not to marry the man who 


not the sort of poverty where there is or even if my friends know that I am had money and who wanted me to 
deprivation; only the sort where you “ambitious,” they do not expect me to. “keep on with my work,” but a poor 
have to worry all the time about money. They “understand.” I have a perfect man who cared more for his work than 


I got used to doing everything and go- system. I see that now. 
There are a thousand delights in 


ing everywhere without being aole to 


he did for money! 
In this way I doubled my fear of suc- 


afford it. That gave me a sense of tri- being poor which it would sound sim- cess, and anchored myself more secure- 


umph, a sense of beating Fate. 
But, of course, not knowing that I 


ple-minded to enumerate. But any one ly to poverty, in whose blessed reality 








in my position knows what they are. 





I shall always firmly believe. 











THE SPELL OF WORDS 
BY FLORENCE L. PATTERSON 








My book is closed, the restless flame 
Flickers o’er hearth and burnished brass, 
The idle snowflakes settle down 
Beyond the casement’s leaded glass; 
Yet can I hear the warm winds croon 
A summer song and round me swells 
The chime of myriad flower-bells, 


Ringing a Gloria to June. 
a saiuiiia 








Sunshine and summer and the lure 
Of sweet-lipped June! Upon the wall 
The firelight dances, while without 
In lazy state the snowflakes fall, 
And then,—white world and firelight gleam 
Are lost, my book has wrought for me 
A charm so deep, reality 
Has not the power to break my dream. 
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PEBBLES 

Examiner—How is Central America di- 
vided? : 

Pupil—By earthquakes.—Passing Show. 

Applicant—What are my chances for 
getting a job in this bottling works? 

Superintendent — Corking. — Princeton 
Tiger. 


“Say, Jones, how are you going to sell 
your new novel—in book form?” 

“No, I’m going to call it ‘Grape-nuts’ and 
sell it as a serial.”—Princeton Tiger. 


It should come easily to the government 
to restrict the number of our courses at 
meal times. They themselves seldom take 
any course before it is forced upon them. 
—London Opinion. 


Ed (in auto)—This controls the brake. 
It is put on very quickly in case of an 
emergency. 

Co-Ed—Oh, I see, 
kimona.—Orange Peel. 


something like a 


They sat on the steps at midnight, 
But her love was not to his taste, 
His reach was 36 inches, 
While hers was a “46” waist. 
—Yale Record. 


“What I want is a £45 house on two 
floors, of about ten rooms, no basement, 
central heating, secluded, yet not af 

“Ah, madam, you’re but a stranger here. 
Heaven is your home!’—wWinter’s Pie, 
1916. 





“Do you consider it wrong to bet on a 
Presidential election?” “I’m not sure about 
it. But it’s a great temptation. It is one 
form of contest in which no contender is 
ever suspected of throwing the game.”—- 
Washington Star. 


Lady Visitor—Now, tell me, are you one 
of the Derby men? 

Wounded Hero (scornfully)—Me? No 
bloomin’ fear, Why, I’ve been chloroformed 
lenger than most of ’em have been uni- 
formed !—Passing Show. 


A funny old geezer named Burt 
Had a brain which was rather inert; 
He started to holler: 
“I can’t fix my collar’— 
When he’d forgotten to put on his shirt. 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


, 


“The Germans,” said a noted surgeon, 
“are vaunting their war surgery. Two years 
ago, 80 per cent of their wounded returned 
to the front. Last year 90 per cent re- 
turned. Now 98 per cent returned. Rats!” 

The professor made a gesture of repu- 
diation. 

“Why, at this rate,” he said, “the Ger- 
mans will be telling us that, every time 
an enemy bullet hits a German soldier in 
the head, its only effect is to fill a hollow 
tooth for him.”—London Opinion. 


“Well,” said the Far West mayor to the 
English tourist, “I dunno how you manage 
these affairs over there, but out here, when 
some of our boys got tied up in that -thar 
bankrupt telephone company I was tellin’ 
et they became mighty crusty !” 


“Yus; they didn’t like the way the re- 
ceiver was handlin’ the business nohow.” 

“Indeed !” commented the earnest listen- 
er; “then, may I ask what they did?’ 

“Sartinly ; I wus goin’ ter tell yer. They 
just hung up the receiver.”—Puck. 


_ They were Tommies on four days’ leave 
in Blighty. One day they had set apart for 
a visit to the local golf links. A small 
crowd of admirers was gathered at the 
first tee to watch the game, and the first 
man teed up and took a prodigious swipe. 
But the ball remained where it was. He 
tried again, without result. Yet again, and 
still nothing happened. Then his pal could 
stand it no longer, and in a voice that could 
be heard over three counties he cried, “Fer 
Peceess sake ‘it the bloomin’ thing. 


now we’ve only got four days’ leave !”— 
Tatler. 





Scientific study coupled with 
practical manufacturing meth- 
ods— this is the basis of the 
MAZDA Service that helps 
lamp-makers produce better 


lamps. 











“Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service” 








The Meaning of MAZDA: 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide serviceto | Laboratories of the General Electric Company at 
certain lamp manufacturers, Its purpose istocollect | Schenectady, New York. 
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Actual search free. Send sketch or 
model. 90-page, 1916 Edition Pat- 
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PIKE COUNTY BALLADS 

In The Complete Poetical Works of 
John Hay we find the pleasure and 
inspiration which are always the re- 
sult of an acquaintance with a fine 
personality. Clarence Leonard Hay, in 
his introduction, says of his father: 
“But for the statcsman in him, he 
would have been more a poet; but for 
the poet in him, he would have been 
less a statesman.” This would seem to 
be true, But it would be unfair and in- 
judicious to class John Hay with the 
many ministers, professors, unoccupicd 
ladies and public men who erroncously 
suppose that they can make good poetry 
as a pleasant by-product of other in- 
tellectual achievements. Their verse is 
usually lifeless and sterile of beauty, 
while his is gracious music and sin- 
cere speech, The famous Pike County 
Ballads are robust and ringing poetry 
of the popular type. George Eliot 
memorized one of them, “Jim Bludso” 
for her own pleasure. The translations 
from Hcine are admirable as English 
verse. The sonnets are not lacking in 
grace and distinction. It ig a pleasure 
to quote this chivalrous sonnet: 


COMPENSATION 


Pindar, the Theban, sang to Hieron 
In Dorie verse, rich as rough-hammered 


gold, 
The immortals deal to men, now as of 


old, 
Two ill things for one good. These words, 
forth blown 
From such a trumpet, thru the ages groan 
A note of misery. And yet I hold 
That tho they deal us evils manifold 
We owe the High Powers gratitude alone. 
For one good may be worth a thousand ills ; 
And all the sum of wretchedness that fills 
The travailing earth, the sea, the arching 
blue 
Cannot exceed the wealth of joy that lies 
In sweet, low words, in smiles and loving 
eyes— 
Cannot compare with love, if love be 
true. 


spe Complete Poetical Works of John Hay, 
by C. L. Hay. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
ly "$6. 


A HOSPITAL ROMANCE 

One of the best novels about the 
Great War was written before the war, 
“The Last Shot,” by Frederick Palmer, 
the American war correspondent, who 
has since seen much of the actual 
fighting in France. His recent novel, 
The Old Blood, may therefore be taken 
as a real bit of life from the front; 
for the man who could describe so 
accurately the war that he had not 
seen, will hardly deal with unrealities 
after witnessing months of warfare. 
Yet the admirer of the earlier book will 
take up The Old Blood with a certain 
sense of disappointment, since it does 
not describe the movements and combats 
of great armies or the surging souls 
of the nations; it is a personal romance 
from start to finish, tho no doubt in- 
tended as a sample of a million similar 
stories which in their totality make up 
the war. The earlier chapters describ- 
ing the peaceful Europe before August, 
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Bain 


A LOOKER-ON IN THE TRENCHES 


Frederick Pa!mer is one of the few novelists who 
has really seen the war of which he romances 


1914, and the first shock of the German 
invasion are on conventional lines, and 
almost nothing is told of the fighting in 
the trenches. The author’s genius steps 
into the story for the first time when 
the young American volunteer in the 
cause of the Allies is sent to the hospital 
with a shattered jaw. The indefatigable 
triple alliance of the skilled physician, 
the wounded hero and his devoted 
sweetheart to fight off death and the 
madness of despair, and the triumph 
of surgery which in this, as in so many 
real cases, accomplished the seemingly 
impossible, comprize all the real inter- 
est of the book. 


The Old Blood, a Frederick Palmer. Dodd, 
Mead & Co, $1.4 


RECENT RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 

Religion no less than other aspects 
of the common life has responded to 
the tense conditions in the world dur- 
ing the last two years. While the output 
of the religious press has been ap- 
preciably diminished by the stress of 
circumstances and the preoccupation of 
religious thinkers, the volumes which 
have made their appearance are uni- 
formly stamped with a passion for 
reality and the spirit of high courage in 
the face of uncontrollable calamity and 
overshadowing mystery. It is as tho 
Christian thinkers were saying to them- 
selves, We must dig deeper and ground 
the Christian civilization of the future 
upon a broader and more solid founda- 
tion of historical fact, experimental 
knowledge and philosophical reality. 
Every phase of religious thought and 
investigation is feeling the impulse of 
this vitalizing demand, as may be seen 
by a few of the religious volumes of 
worth and power that lie before us. 

That truth and reality are more in- 
fluential than tags of orthodoxy or 
heresy is shown by Professor Badé’s 
splendid work, The Old Testament in the 
Light of Today. The writer is thoroly 
at home not only in the modern views 
-of Old Testament authorship and liter- 
ary development, but also in the rich 





fruitage of constructive ideals and his- 
torical values which recent criticism 
has made possible. The basis of his 
interpretation of the Old Testament is 
the ethical striving of the people of 
Israel exhibited in the moral beginnings 
of Hebrew religion; in the moral char- 
acter of Jahveh; in the work of Isaiah 
the great prophet of holiness; and in 
the social ethics of Deuteronomy, the 
first legal résumé of prophetic teaching. 
The book is written in easy, graceful 
style and lays less emphasis upon de- 
structive criticism than on the historical 
and religious processes which created 
the Old Testament literature, and on 
the moral concepts and values which 
have vitalized Hebrew religion, and still 
give it a universal appeal. 

A book of great value, by one of our 
younger teachers of philosophy and re- 
ligion, is concerned with an introductory 
survey of the Problems of Religion. 
Professor Drake considers the subject 
from three different and equally im- 
portant points of view. He discusses 
the origins of religion, and gives a 
short sketch of the character of those 
systems which have had more or less 
connection with the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian faiths. He continues the outline 
thru the history of Hebrew monotheism, 
the life of the founder of Christianity, 
and the historical development of the 
Christian Church. In the parts devoted 
to the psychology and philosophy of 
religion there are good résumés of re- 
cent achievements in both fields. 

If one wishes to go deeper into spirit- 
ual realities and search the labyrinth 
of life with a trustworthy guide he 
can do no better than to read Dr. Gor- 
don’s Aspects of the Infinite Mystery. 
It is in many respects the best work 
of its author who has written so much 
and so well on religious and theological 
themes. It is a kind of unveiling of the 
writer’s own experience of the divine 
mysteries. While Dr. Gordon writes 
that he is unconscious of any great de- 
parture from the views exprest in his 
earlier books, one cannot help feeling 
as one reads that there is a greater 
freedom of expression and that the au- 
thor is coming closer to the eternal 
realities and giving without reserve an 
honest recital of what his deeper in- 
sight has found of conviction and faith. 
Overmastering idealism, moral passion, 
and unshakable faith in the triumph 
of righteousness are the soul of his 
work. 

It is unusual to have a defense of the 
church from one outside its ranks, yet 
such an apologetic is ably given by 
Horace J. Bridges, leader of the Chicago 
Ethical Society, in the opening chapters 
of The Religion of Experience. His be- 
lief in the permanent and indispensable 
function of the church, however, leads 
to some wholesome criticisms of present 
tendencies and methods of work. He 
would have the church emphasize its 
function as an educator and unifier of 
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the nation; accept whole-heartedly the 
principle of freedom of thought for 
clergy and laity; carry out experiments | 
in the use of liturgies and rituals; and 
give up activities of an institutional 
or social character that are irrelevant 
to the church’s special function as an 
interpreter of God and of the meaning 
of human life. 

If more ammunition is needed to de- 
molish the Smith-Drews hyphenated 
Christ-myth theory of Christian origins 
a full supply is at hand in Thomas J. 
Thorburn’s Bross prize volume just 
published. Step by step the author ex- 
amines in detail the theories, assump- 
tions and assertions made by Robert- 
son, Drews, Smith and others who have 
propounded and still defend the Mythical 
Interpretation of the Gospels. Dr. Thor- 
burn’s method is not that of general 
argument or discussion. He proceeds 
with a careful comparative study of the 
Gospel stories and the mythical epi- 
sodes from which these narratives are 
supposed to have been derived. A clear 
statement of the evidence, or lack of 
evidence, is usually enough to shatter 
the philological and historical props of 
this strangely credulous theory. Any- 
one disturbed by the Drews vagaries 
should consult this scholarly volume. 

In Dr. Carpenter’s lectures on Phases 
of Early Christianity we have an illumi- 
nating exposition of the inner develop- 
ment of Christian thought as related 
to the theme of salvation. The period 
covered is that from the close of the 
New Testament to the time of Cyprian, 
Bishop of Carthage. The person and 
work of the Saviour, the church and 
sacraments as means of salvation, and 
the once prevalent doctrine of salvation 
by Gnosis are considered. The volume 
is one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions in the “American Lectures on the 
History of Religions.” 


The Old Testament in the Light of Today, by 
W. F. Badé. $1.75. Problems of Religion, by 
Durant Drake. $2. Aspects of the Infinite Mys- 
tery, by G. A. Gordon. $1.50. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. The Religion of Experience, 
by H. J. Bridges. The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. The Mythical Interpretation of the 
Gospels, by T. J. Thorburn. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. Phases of Early Christianity, by 
E. Carpenter. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 


A GERMAN VIEW 

For the reason that Dr. Eduard Mey- 
er’s historical facts are generally well 
grounded, his England and the War 
Against Germany is worthy of serious 
attention. In the main the chapters 
devoted to England’s political organiza- 
tion and development are not devoid of 
accurate treatment. But it is in deduc- 
tion from his facts that Dr. Meyer 
wanders into a region of imagination. 
While the English people unquestion- 
ably lack veneration for the German 
system of state-enforced organization, 
and may not be sufficiently conscious 
of the social tyranny pressing down on 
them, that therefore, they cannot get 
together in a national emergency is a 
sorry fallacy for Germany to have re- 
lied upon. Toward the United States 
the attitude is of sorrowful pity—a 
misguided people hoodwinked by “a de- 
generate and wholly unscrupulous 
press,” with Dr. Butler thundering 
from Columbia Heights “attacks of 
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ive, illustrated booklet on finishing and paint- 
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You can secure Arkansas Soft Pine 
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NEW EPOCH BOOKS 


SCIENTIFIC RELIGION—RELIGIOUS SCIENCE 

Tue Sacrep Names or Gop, by Leonarp 
Bosman. A new and true translation and a 
clear explanation of some Biblical mysteries, 
never before published. 


Write direct to the publishers for this book. 
It might mark a new epoch in your life. Price 
so cents, mailed free, from Tue Daarma Press, 
6 Oakfield Rd., Clapton, London N. E., England. 


What 15¢ enine You Tre’ 
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bitter calumny.” American sympathy 
for the fate of Belgium would seem to 
have been engendered “by the femin- 
izing influence of the schoo!s that are 
almost entirely in the hands of women.” 


England and the War Against Germany, by 
Eduard Meyer, Boston, Ritter & Co. $1.50. 


AS THE FRENCH SEE WAR 

A Volunteer Poilu, by Henry Shea- 
han, of the American Ambulance Serv- 
ice, is a remarkable revelation of the 
French attitude toward the war, as 
disclosed by a chasseurs-d-pied officer, 
an intellectual disciple of Psichari. He 
holds “to the Germans war is an end 
in itself, and in itself and in all its 
effects perfect and good; to the French 
mind this conception of war is bar- 
baric, for war is not good in itself and 
may be fatal to both victor and van- 
quished.” However, war is not a savage 
ruée, “but the discipline of history for 
which every nation must be prepared, 
a terrible discipline neither to be 
sought nor rejected when proffered.” 
It was Psichari’s voice, he believes, that 
saved France at the supreme crisis, by 
preserving in her army that morale of 
duty and discipline, those ideals of 
honor and sacrifice for the common 
good, submerged or abandoned in an 
industrialized world. 


A Volunteer Poilu, by Henry Sheahan. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company. $1.25. 


WAR AND THE WORLD 

In his study of nationalism and war 
in their relation to civilization and of 
the fundamentals and the progress of 
the opposition to war, Edward Kreibiel 
presents in Nationalism, War and So- 
ciety not a treatise, but a finely arrang- 
ed syllabus giving the gist of the many- 
headed subject in brief paragraphs, 
with quotations of authorities from the 
extreme pacificist to Bernhardi. Ample 
bibliographies direct the reader to 
works on the Red Cross, finance, arbi- 
tration, confederation of nations, or 
whatever phase of the topic he may be 
seeking. Norman Angell furnishes a 
vigorous introduction. 

Nationalism, War, and Society, by Edward 

Kreibiel. The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

GENERAL JOFFRE’S PLAN 

General Joffre and His Battles, by 
Raymond Recouly, reminds us that, 
tho the leadership of the French army 
has now passed to General Nivelle, 
nothing can rob General Joffre of the 
honor of the battle of the Marne. 
Captain Recouly, of the French General 
Staff, points out most significantly 
that it was the “Mass of Maneuver” 
armies of Generals Maunoury and 
Foch which balked the German offens- 
ive, and snatched a decisive victory. 
According to the author this strategy 
was not born of eleventh hour despera- 
tion, but had been carefully planned by 
General Joffre for precisely such an 
emergency. Captain Recouly estimates 
the total German strength hurled upon 
France at about fifty army corps, or 
2,500,000 men; which was vastly supe- 
rior to the combined armies of France. 

It was the French inferiority which 
compelled the retreat to the Marne. 
General Joffre is credited thruout with 


displaying the most admirable skill, 
and, what was of equal importance, a 
positive faith that the Germans would 
meet with defeat at the position he se- 
lected for the supremely critical battle. 
He holds the Germans’ greatest mis- 
take was in their failure to grasp the 
resilience of French character, that 
when by rule the French ought to have 
been annihilated, they turned upon the 
enemy with irresistible fury. There are 
extremely interesting first hand sketch- 
es of Generals Joffre, De Castelnau, 
Foch and Pétain. The personal journal 
of Captain Recouly adds to what is 
conspicuously one of the most valuable 
war records. 


General Joffre and His Pattles, by Begmend 
Recouly. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


A CYCLOPEDIA 

The American Standard Encyclopedia 
in handy volumes awakens hopes that 
it does not fulfil. It is apparently 
printed from old plates, unpaged and 
pieced out with new matter—the new 
matter not equal to that by the old 
editors, many now dead, whose names - 
are on the title page. 

The census and the daily papers have 
brought some data up to date but many 
articles seem unrevised since 1900, 
while additions are superficial and 
in length the papers are not propor- 
tioned to importance. Valeric acid, for 
instance, has two pages, as have labor 
unions! The European war is handled 
very uncritically, a mere diary of more 
or less important events carelessly com- 
piled from newspapers. For instance, it 
is stated that the Italians occupied 
Goritz (elsewhere spelled Garitz) on 
October 21, 1915, whereas they really 
did not take it till August 9, 1916. 


The American Standard Encyclopedia, Uni- 
versity Society. $34.50. 


EXPLORATIONS AND THE BIBLE 

Professor Barton, of Bryn Mawr, has 
performed a notable service for those 
interested in biblical studies by pub- 
lishing a complete résumé of the rela- 
tion between Archaeology and the Bible. 
The first part of the volume he devotes 
to a survey of the discoveries in the 
Oriental world which bear specifically 
upon the biblical narratives. He discus- 
ses the ways in which the archaeolog- 
ical materials were preserved in Egypt, 
Babylonia and elsewhere, and reviews 
the modern explorations which have 
brought these to the attention of the 
student and investigator. In the second 
part the author has given the trans- 
lations of the ancient documents which 
confirm or illuminate biblical incidents, 
stories, customs and history. Each 
translation is accompanied with full ex- 
planations in which he gives the opin- 
ions of both the radical and conserva- 
tive schools as to the bearing of the 
document upon biblical literature and 
truth. More than one hundred plates 
illustrating the entire subject and giv- 
ing pictures of the most important 
archaeological objects and documents 
are appended on specially prepared 
paper. 


Archaeology and the Bible, by G. Barton. 
Philadelphia: American Sunday Seats Union. 
$2. 
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for that HACKING COUGH 







If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, we will mail any 
size, upon receipt of price. 


Get quick relief from 
the irritating cough, 
soothe the throat, stop 
the tickling—help the 
bronchial tubes with 


BROWN’S 
sroxcu. T ROCHES 


—speedy, effective and harmless—con- 
tain no opiates. Handy to carry. 
Successfully used for over 60 years, 
Regular Sizes, 25¢, 50¢, and $1. 


New 10c Trial Size Box at your Druggist 


John I. Brown & Son 
Boston, Mass. 



















y State 
ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 
Put It Anywhere In The House 
The germs are killed by_a chemical process in 
water in the container, which you empty once a 
month. Absolutely no odor. No more trouble 

to t absolutel 
ROWE SANITARY MFG CO. 1108 ROWE BLOG., DETROIT, 
Ask it the Ro- 











Healthful, Convenient 
Eliminates the out-door 


privy, o 
1, which 
poo = 


pellet right in your house. 
lo going out in cold w r. 
boon 
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em than ashes, jose 
rite for full description and price, 


wince unbeaten Cold MICH, 








“fon, Save Your Steps 





KZ 
Se Wheel Tray Co., 439 W. Gist Pl.. Chicago 


Makes housework easier. The handy 
WHEEL ‘RAY sets full meal on table 
andclearsitinonetrip. Usetulin kitch- 
en, dining room, porch, Lustrous perma- 
nent finish, Two heavy oval trays, 


double capacity. 
(J $10 in Black $12 in White 


Express prepaid. Booklet free 





4 c is a small sum, but you will receive copy of 


THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS MAGAZINE 





ome Now 


an excellent magazine by sending today to 


Institute PI., Chicago 





Become a Subscriber iyeursrci 








UNITARIANISM ! 


The religion of hope. 
MRS. 
403 Maple Street 


Send for free pamphlets. 
. EDWARD A. CLARK 
Springfield. Mass, 














Scientific methods with practi- 
HARTFORD cal training for the ministry. 


Graduate fellowships, both for- 
eign and resident, Open tocol- SEMINARY 
lege graduates of all churches 
Associated with Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 


Kennedy School of Missions, fitting for foreign service 


Large faculty and library. 


THEOLOGICAL 


Training Sunday Schovl and other lay workers. 


Address M, W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary 
Hartford, Conn. 























The University of Chicago 
HOM 


2th Year 





in addition to resident 
work, cffers also instruc- 


tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
furmation address 


U, of C. (Div. M)Chicago, Ul, miscteit tome 
















PROGRESS 


By 
John Chapman Hilder 


HOW time is arriving, and every- 

body connected with the motor in- 

dustry is in a fine frenzy which 

will probably last for some months 
after the shows. In this miraculous 
motor business each season is greater 
than the last. Every year come new in- 
ventions, new refinements, new fash- 
ions, new foibles. Last year’s experi- 
ments have become this year’s certain- 
ties and ‘last year’s certainties are 
served up with new sauces. 

First we have engine changes. Ever 
since twelve cylinders were adopted, 
people have been wondering whether 
that marked the end of cylinder multi- 
plication or whether the future would 
bring forth motors equipped with two 
or four more. So far we have had no 
intimation that any fourteens or 
double eights are to be loosed on an 
expectant public. But some manufac- 
turer may be keeping a few of these 
up his sleeve. 

Not a few makers are adhering to a 
four cylinder’ policy—after all these 
years—and pointing to European mo- 
tor practise as a criterion. Some of 
these four cylinder advocates have in- 
stalled sixteen valves, instead of the 
usual eight. They claim that this gives 
the smoothness of a multi-cylinder en- 
gine, with the simplicity of a four. 

A large army of stalwarts concen- 
trate on sixes. They include some of 
the oldest and some of the youngest 
in the industry. Others make both fours 
and sixes. Others make fours and 
eights. Others make sixes and twelves. 
These upholders of two models have an 
advantage over those who turn out but 
one, in that they catch the prospective 
purchaser either direct or on the re- 
bound. If he refuses one they land him 
with the other. 

Eights have enjoyed considerable 
popularity and many of them are to 
be continued for 1917. 

As to choosing any one type, advice 
on that score is just about as easy to 
give—and as reliable—as advice on 
choosing a wife. It is feasible, however, 
to generalize thus: 

You should judge a car on four main 
counts: 

1. Soundness of design regardless of 

type. 

2. Quality of materials thruout. 

38. Workmanship. 

4, Relation of price to output of fac- 

tory. 

The significance of the first three 
points is simply this—a good four is 
better than a poor eight, and vice 
versa; a good twelve is better than a 
poor six and vice versa; a good six is 
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Pumps Up the Dust 


A clean, snappy bristle brush ‘‘frees’’ the 
dust and dirt from your rugs. Then a heavy 
suction of air, made by three strong bellows, 
draws all this ‘‘free’’ or loosened dust into 
a receptacle. None of the germ-leaving 
dust from a thorough sweeping escapes into 
the air to settle on furniture, dra tea. ie- 
tures, bric-a-brac and walls, or to inhaled, 

The dust bag comes out with the nozzle in 
one piece and empties from the rear. None 
gets away in its journey from your rug to 
the dust bin or the fire. Emptying takes 
but a moment, No need to think of soiling 
your hands. You are protected from that, 

Such a treatment of your rugs keeps them 
always hygienic—always clean—fi play- 
spots for the little folks, Isn’t this a better 
way than to permit dust and dirt to accu- 
mulate until you have to adopt drastic meth- 
ods to remove it, methods often fatal to 
the long life of your floor coverings? Thou- 
sands of women think so. For the daily 
brush-ups necessary in every home, Bissell’s 
Carpet Sweeper is the ever-growing favorite 
of 40 years, Light-weight, convenience, and 
large brush capacity, give it its place in 
every home, 

Vacuum Sweepers $7.50 and $9.00. ‘‘Oyco’’ 
Ball-Bearing Carpet Sweepers, $3.00 to $5.50. 
A trifle more in the west, south and Canada, 

Sold by the better dealers everywhere, 

Booklet on request, 


BISSELL. CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Oldest and Largest Exclusive Manufacturers 
of Carpet Sweeping Devices in the World, 
Dept. 312, Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 
Made in Canada, too (312) 
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Run Your 
Home 


On A Business Basis 


Many a man knows his household and personal expenses are 


too high, but he doesn't know where or how to economize. 
No man would run his business as he rung his personal affairs. 


This book tells him when and where the Hills ere too large; 


when his p- expenses are greater than they sh 
and so forth, 


There is a proper place for each expenditure; and the totals, 


by weeks or months, can qui.kly be compared with other 
weeks or months, covering four yout. You can set expend- 


itures down in detail, or make them as general as you wish. 
The system is flexible; you don't have to account tor 


postage stamp or 


Woolson’s Economy Expense Book 


The present high cot of living demands that you keep your 
cagenees down, Give one of the-e books to your wife, She 
wi 


nppreciate it. Both of you will be better off for 
this curate and simple record of household 


The bonk {s attractively bound in Wack cloth, with red russia 
back and corners. 11 contairs sufficient pages for four years’ 


accounting, with a four years’ summary at the 


PRICE - =- 61.75 


Send the price, and we will send it, all charges prepaid. Ifyou 
, send no money; but tell us who you are, and 
we will send the book on approval. In either case, if the 
book is not satisfactory, return it in five days and if you have 


should 


paid for it your money will be refunded. 


GEORGE E. WOOLSON & CO, 
120 West 32nd Street New York City 


every 
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"| TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, 
and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL ‘BUREAU, widely and 
favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, 
New York, and Hotel Stewart, San_ Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry ma be 
z made, Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 
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GheGLEN SPRINGS *:5:: 











ON SENECA LAKE 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 





A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
In Private Park with miles of graded walks for Oertel hil! climbing. 
THE ONLY PLACE IN AMERICA WHERE THE NAUHEIM BATHS ARE CIVEN WITH A NATURAL BRINE 
THE BATHS are directly connected with the Hotel and complete in all appointments for 
Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 


The Bathing Springs are similar to the waters of Bad Nauheim, in the roportions of Calcium Chloride and Sodium 
Chloride, but are about five times as strong. e Radium Emanation from Brine Spring No.1 averages 
68 Mache Units per liter of water and is due to Radium Salts in solution. 


Unsurpassed advantages for the treatment of Heart, Circulatory, Kidney,'Nutritional and Nervous 
Disorders; Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity. 


WINTER CONDITIONS FOR TAKING THE “CURE” OR FOR REST AND RECUPERATION ARE ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE 
Our Illustrated Booklets will be Mailed on Request 


Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex} THE SPA SANATORIUM 


Seventeenth year. Tennis; golf. Write for A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga Springs, 
et and ‘monograph on climate. Refined, homelike, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 
Address, Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, N. Y. | ?°°!- Booklets. 


PINE TREE INNIF LO RIDA 





Electric and Nauheim baths. 














LAKEHURST, N. J. “BY SEA” 
“In the Heart of the Pines”’ JACKSONVILLE 
An unusually comfortable hotel for autumn (Calling at Savannah) 
and ‘winter. Asert A. LeRoy, Prop. One Way FROM Round Tri 

27.00 - BOSTON - - - $45.00 

824.40 - NEW YORK - - + $43.30 

22.40 - PHILADELPHIA - 839.00 

20.00 - BALTIMORE - = $35.00 





Including meals and stateroom berth. Fine steamers. Low 
fares. Best service. Automobiles carried. Wireless. 
Send for particulars 
Merchants and Miners Trans. Co. 
W. P. Turner, G. P.A. altimore, Md. 
Consult any ticket or tourist agent. 




















THE CONFIDENCE 


CAMP 








o no disturbing incident will mar 
a of your trip makes 
~ oli ona 


Raymond-Whitcomb Tour 


an ideal vacation. 


California and Hawaii: 
tours, including Grand Canyon, Apache 
Trail, Petrified Fang - lovely Palm Canyon, 
the luxurious resorts of Southern California, 
Honolulu, the Hawaiian Volcano of Kilauea, 
and two tours all-the-way-by-automobile 
from Riverside to San Francisco, Every 


CAMP PENN 
Valcour Island, Lake Champlain, N. Y. 


There is no need for hurry in looking up a camp 
for your son. There are some six months till ‘“‘camp 
time,”’ and if you desire merely the usual care-taking 
kind of camp, you have lots of time, and can safely 
make your decision at the last moment. 

If, however, you desire a camp whose influence will 
have a fine and constructive effect, a camp of highest 
character-standard, a camp where your son will have 
a very real kind of camp-life, in carefully chosen com- 
panionship, under expert supervision, a camp that is 
conveniently near first class railroad facilities and yet 
which has the unusual isolation so obviously necessary 
these days, which has a resident physician, an enor- 
mous estate, and a system of a very ‘‘different’’ kind 


Delightful winter 


detail of these tours is on the highest plane 
of travel. Departures every week in Jan- 
uary and February. 


Nassau and Florida: Many remarkable tours, 


—dif this is what you desire, you will need all the 
time you can get for your search—for such camps are 
not common! 

And it may be that our booklet will pi sw 





including the fashionable Florida East Coast 
at the height of the season, long stays at 
beautiful assau-Bahamas, Havana, and 





Western Florida, All stops at the finest 











hotels exclusively. Frequent departures. 


Also Tours to South America, South Sea 
Islands and Australasia, and two luxuri- 

ous cruises to ws West Indies, sailing Feb. 
10 and Feb. 2 


Send a Booklet Desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Dept. 6, 17 Temple PI., Boston 
New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 


very kind of camp for which you have been look: 
CHARLES ‘A 
FOR OLD FALSE TEETH 


YLOR, M.A., Director, 
St. 
CAS H OR BROKEN JEWELRY 


t. Martin’s, Phila., Pa. 
SEND us any diamonds, watches, old gold, , platinum or silver 
Sco (new or broken), false teeth (with or without gold), 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold-leaf cotton or magneto points. 
Nothing too large or too small. We pay in cash the highest 
possible prices. Can do this because we do the largest business 
of this kind in the country. Established 1899. Your goods re- 
turned at our expense should our offer be refused in 10 days, 


Liberty Refining Co., 432 G Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 















































A CALENDAR OF 
AUTOMOBILE SHOWS 


Cleveland, Ohio, December 30 to Janu- 
ary 6, in Coliseum. 

New York City, January 2 to 10, 
Automobile Salon at Hotel Astor. 
Milwaukee, January 6 to 11, in Audi- 
torium. 

New York City, January 6 to 13, 
Automobile Show at Grand Central 
Palace under auspices of National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
Philadelphia, January 7 to 10, under 
auspices of Philadelphia Automobile 
Trade Association. 

Montreal, Canada. January 20 to 27, 
under auspices of Montreal Automo- 
bile Trade Association. 

Detroit, January 20 to 27, under aus- 
pices of Detroit Automobile Dealers’ 
Association. 

Chicago, January 27 to February 3. in 
the Coliseum, under auspices of 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

San Francisco, February 10 to 17, 
Pacific Automobile Show under sanc- 
tion of the Motor Car Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco. 




















better than a poor four and so on and 
so forth. 

The relation of the price to the out- 
put of the factory was dealt with in my 
article for The Independent of Septem- 
ber 18, 1916. It means that given two 
cars of equal size and similar type, sell- 
ing for the same price, that which is 
made and sold in greater number will 
be the better car. As with all good rules, 
this one has its exceptions. But it holds 
true ninety-nine times out of a hundred. 


MONG engine changes probably the 

most prominent is the wide adoption 

of aluminum for pistons and also 
for cylinder castings, including crank 
cases, transmission boxes and other me- 
chanical parts. It has been proved that 
aluminum pistons, by reason of their 
light weight, do much to reduce motor 
vibration and increase flexibility and 
acceleration. The development of alu- 
minum alloys has enabled manufactur- 
ers to eliminate hundreds of pounds 
from the weight of their cars without 
sacrificing strength. 

Nearly two dozen cars will be shown, 
during the next few weeks, in which 
aluminum has been used. Perhaps even 
more than this will be in evidence at 
the shows. 

Ignition systems are not much 
changed, most of them being of the bat- 
tery type, and only one or two cars 
featuring magneto as standard equip- 
ment. Transmissions remain much the 
same, practically all cars using the 
three speed, selective with center con- 
trol. Four speed transmission is fur- 
nished on a few of the higher priced 
cars—and as a rule it is to be found 
in foreign machines. Three speeds seem 
to be enough under most circumstances. 
But a high fourth is sometimes an ad- 
vantage when traveling over level 
country, as it permits greater car speed 
with relatively lower engine speed and 
is therefore rather economical in use. 
The trouble with it-is that most people 
dislike changing gears and content 
themselves with working the three and 
neglecting the fourth. 
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Left hand drive is featured in all 
but about two American makes, and 
will probably never be supplanted by 
the old right hand method in this coun- 
try—altho I hear sporadic outbursts 
against it from time to time. Right 
hand drive enables you to gage your 
distance from the ditch, but left hand 
drive gives you a more accurate idea 
of your proximity to cars traveling in 
the opposite direction. Foreign ma- 
chines all have right hand drive, and 
their makers seem indisposed to change 
over to the other side. 

There is a slight increase in the num- 
ber of cars equipped with magnetic gear 
shifting apparatus, by means of which 
you shift gears with push buttons. This 
seems to work well, but has yet to be 
widely adopted. 


ARS will differ from last year’s in 
(epmeues to the extent that the 
high point of the design is at the 
front, instead of at the rear. The latest 
fashion is to have a high radiator, a 
higher cowl and a body lower than the 
cowl. In some of the four-passenger 
roadsters—one of the most’ popular de- 
signs—the body lines taper off, running 
straight down from the cowl to the tail- 
light. And the tendency is to keep the 
rear of touring car tonneaus as low as 
possible, whereas in previous years com- 
mon practise ran chiefly the other way. 
Manufacturers still show a desire to 
turn out cars that are devoid of con- 
trast in their design. Everything is 
rounded off. All lines are curved. Doors 
are concealed so far as possible. The 
exterior of cars is egg-like—and, in my 
opinion, suffers from a monotony of 
smoothness. 

Great stress has been laid of late on 
boat lines in the design of cars. De- 
signers have evidently been impressed 
by the expression of speed which is cer- 
tainly to be found in many of the more 
recent power cruisers and runabouts. 
They appear, however, to have lost 
sight of the fact that most boats are 
modeled with a combination of sharp 
angles, straight lines, flat surfaces and 
mouldings as well as gentle curves, and 
that they owe their beauty to this com- 
bination. 

With all due regard for the difficul- 
ties of the problem, I would suggest 
that motor car designers might do well 
to stop trying to make automobiles look 
like something they are not. Boat de- 
signs belong in the marine field. Aero- 
plane designs belong in the aerial field. 
Motor cars are neither boats nor aero- 
planes. So why not concentrate on the 





cars, trucks, accessories or their 
makers. While The Independent 
cannot undertake to give an opinion 
as to the relative merits of various 
makes of carg or accessories, it is 
ready to give impartial information 
about any individual product.—Ad- 
dress Motor Editor, The Independ- 
ent, 119 West 40th Street, N. Y. C. 








































AEGSTEREO US PAT OFFICE 


The Dictaphone isn’t a cost 


It’s an investment any way you figure. An investment 


that pays actual cash dividends of at least 33'/,% on every 


letter. 

That’s as definite as we can say it—and hundreds of 
concerns, big and small, have proved it. 

For its economy alone The Dictaphone would be 
invaluable. When you add its wonderful convenience, 
accuracy and limitless speed, you have part of the answer 
why thousands of business men dictate to The Dictaphone. 

Reach for your telephone and call The Dictaphone, and 
arrange for a demonstration on your own work. If you do 








not find that name in the book, write to 


wm DICTAPAVNE 


e) ALGISTERED 
Dept. 115 A, Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Stores in the Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere. 


You can’t buy a Dictaphone under any other name 
The Genuine bears the name The Dictaphone 








This Advertisement was dictated to The Dictaphone $a 








HARTFORD “°c 


Theological Seminary 


Dean, M. W. JACOBUS 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers 
amp!‘e training, both scholarly and practical, for the 
Christian ministry; meets the present demand for 


School of Religious Pedagogy trained lay workers in church, Sunday-school and 


social service; and gives special missionary prepara- 
tion for the foreign ficld. Each of these schools has 
its independent faculty and its own institutional life, 
but together they form one _ interdenominational 
institution with the unity of a common aim and spirit, 


Dean, E. H. KNIGHT 


Kennedy School of Missions 


Secretary, E. W. CAPEN 




















THE YES BLANK 





Did you send the YES BLANK from page 474 of the December 18thissue? If 
not, just glance over that wonderful list of contributors and consider once more 
the big offer of seven twenty-five cent numbers of The Countryside for One 
Dollar. Here is another YES BLANK for your convenience. 








YES BLANK its west Porticth Street, New York 








I either enclose or will shortly send 


ONE DOLLAR 


for which please forward the Christmas Number of The Countryside, with the Christmas 
Card, and the Six Monthly Issues beginning with January, 1917. 
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Essential 


Features 


of a Sound 
Investment 
Namely 
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1. Fixed Security ample 
to safeguard the loan; 


Net earnizgs of suffi- 
cient size and stability 
to assure prompt pay- 
ment of interest and 
principal ; 


PEE 





. Such excellent quality 
that marketability un- 
der ordinary conditions 
is certain; 


55 


The obligation of an 
old, established, uni- 
formly prosperous 
Company ; 

. Offered and recom- 
mended by bankers 
with years of experi- 
ence and success in 
this particular form of 
investment ; 
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. Attractive interest re- 
turn—6% ; 

are combined in an issue 
of first mortgage bonds 
described in our circular 
No. 961 AB, which will 
be sent promptly upon 
request. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 














'P may be an oft-repeated phrase, but 

it is nevertheless true that prosper- 

ous times have brought on the usual 
flock of dishonest brokers with, innu- 
merable schemes to mulct the unsus- 
pecting “investor” of his few hundred 
dollars. As this article is being writ- 
ten, a newspaper before me tells of a 
group of Philadelphia people who have 
swindled widows and orphans out of 
over $2,500,000 thru the sale of worth- 
less securities. Every day one can read 
warnings to investors in almost any 
periodical, and still they buy and buy 
in the hope that their hundred dollars 
will become ten thousand in a few 
years. 

Of course, it is not impossible; a man 
who bought International Mercantile 
Marine common in 1915 at 62% cents 
a share could have sold out in 1916 at 
$50; this shows a profit on 100 shares 
bought for $62.50, of $4937. A pur- 
chaser of some of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas bonds at around 50 can now 
sell at 80 or 85. The Wabash Pittsburgh 
Terminal 4s, which sold in 1915 at $10, 
sold this year as high as $440 with an 
assessment of $300 paid, or $140 ex- 
cluding the assessment. The man who 
bought U. S. Steel at 8% a decade ago 
could have sold this fall at 129%. But 
these are extraordinary cases, and it 
takes careful study to arrive at a con- 
clusion when to buy even standard 
issues. 

The man who buys copper, zinc and 
lead issues at $1 per share may see 
daylight some time, but his chances 
are very slim if he buys most of the 
prettily engraved certificates now being 
peddled around. Pick up even a rep- 
utable newspaper and you will find the 
financial pages littered with all sorts 
of absolute junk. The reason is found 
in the prevailing high prices for metals 
which have resulted in stock selling 
schemes being inaugurated by every 
promoter who could find a hole in the 
ground reputed to contain metal ore of 
some sort. 

It is pretty generally known that 
copper has sold up from 12 cents a 
pound in 1914 to over 30 recently and 
is now around 34. It is obvious that any 
company that can produce copper for 
5 cents, such as Kennecott, can make 
an enormous profit at such a price. The 
smaller companies are straining every 
effort to increase their facilities so as to 
produce copper even at 15 cents or 
more, so long as there is a profit. 

This sort of business can continue 
while the price of copper holds, but if 
people only stop to consider that some 
day the demand for copper will not be 
abnormal, they will be careful as to what 
sort of stocks they place their savings 


MARKET PLACE TALKS 


BY LUIGI CRISCUOLO 


A WARNING TO SMALL INVESTORS 









in. If they stick to standard issues, 
they will not go very wrong; however, 
they sell too high for the very small 
investor, so the fakir provides stock at 
$1 per share, of companies adjoining 
the Copper Queen, Chino Copper Com- 
pany, the Phelps Dodge properties, or 
the well-known Kennecott. Especial 
stress is placed on the proximity of 
large producing properties to that 
owned by the schemers. The announce- 
ment is also made that the price is now 
$1, but “shares are offered subject to 
an early advance,” etc. Investors should 
keep away from brokers offering such 
stocks and save their stamps. 

Then, with the large profits reported 
by many reputable and stable motor 
companies has come competition, not in 
the form of a new product in the auto- 
mobile line, but in the stock selling 
game purely. One company claimed to 
be able to manufacture a car to sell for 
about $400, when it is known that it 
cost $1000 to produce the first car. A 
large New York newspaper recently 
had a remarkable exposé of this scheme 
with the result that the stock is not so 
widely advertised as it was. However, 
thru letters received from our readers 
we learn that the stocks are being of- 
fered by mail in the western states. 

One concern which has come forth 
recently in the motor stock field se- 
cured considerable publicity thru the 
announcement that it had purchased a 
large building in the financial district. 
A few weeks ago it took a rather novel 
means of selling stock in a new motor 
car concern. One morning the clerks as 
well as officials in many banks and 
business houses found telegrams on 
their desks sent from Chicago reading 
something like this: “We have reserved 
twenty-five shares of Motor Truck 
Corporation for you and await your ad- 
vice in the matter.” One bank president 
is reported to have received two tele- 
grams of the same tenor with the in- 
itial wrong in one case. It is needless 
to say that such methods savor of the 
quack and should not be encouraged. 

In all cases, investors who wish to 
buy stocks or bonds should be guided 
by the character of the firm offering 
the securities. It must not be overlooked 
that many of the largest houses will 
execute orders to buy even one share 
of stock or a $100 bond; that many rep- 
utable concerns are selling good motor 
company stocks with an assured future, 
and they sell them after having made 
a very thoro investigation of the plants 
with the assistance of capable engi- 
neers and accountants. Also that such 
firms advertise regularly in The Inde- 
pendent. 

From the majority of the letters re- 
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The Independent offers a Service 
for Investors in which personal at- 
tention is given to the desires of its 
subscribers for information in re- 
gard to investments of all kinds. 
We cannot, of course, decide for 
our readers where they should put 
their savings and will not under- 
take the responsibility of recom- 
mending specific securities to any 
individual. But we ask our readers 
to write to us frankly and this De- 
partment will give them by letter 
or thru the columns of The Inde- 
pendent such impartial information 
as may assist them in making a 
wise decision for themselves. Read- 
ers who request advice on invest- 
ments will receive better service 
when they specify the class of se- 
curities now held, approximate 
amounts of each, stating if the in- 
vestment is for an estate, business 
or professional man, woman or 
minor. All information given will 
be held in strict confidence. 




















ceived from our readers during the 
past nine months, we judge that a por- 
tion are small investors who have little 
technical knowledge of securities and 
who could be easily misled by glowing 
statements made by irresponsible 
fakers. We remind these readers that it 
has been conservatively estimated that 
only about 10 per cent of the people 
who speculate on margin come out with 
profits, while the other 90 per cent lose 
out entirely. This is an argument for 
the investment in good bonds and stocks 
as against the purchase of speculative 
issues on margin or thru mushroom 
brokerage concerns. 

With the large sums available for in- 
vestment after January 1, we believe 
this warning to be quite opportune. We 
remind our readers that this depart- 
ment is conducted for their benefit sole- 
ly, that it is conducted on an absolutely 
confidential basis, that their names are 
not divulged in any way, and that the 
advice we give is as conservative and 
fair as is possible. 








The following dividends are announced: 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, quarterly, 
1% per cent, payable January 1, 1917. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent, payable January 1, 1917, 

American Car and Foundry Company, pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent; common, quarterly, 1 per 
comes extra, 1 per cent, all payable January 1, 

The Electric Storage Battery Company, com- 
Po preferred, 1 per cent, payable January 

American Can Company, preferred, quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, payable January 2, 1917. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, regular, semi-an- 
nual, 3 per cent, payable January 1. 

Brooklyn Savings Bank, 4 per cent, payable 
on and after January 20. 

United Fruit Company, quarterly, 2 per cent, 
payable January 15, 1917. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Company, common, 
a $1.25 per share, payable January 

The New York Central Railroad Company, 
$1.25 per share, payable February 1, 1917. 

D. C. Heath & Co., quarterly, 1% per cent, 
payable January 1, 1917. 

United Shoe Machinery Corporation, pre- 
erred, quarterly, 1% per cent; common, quar- 
terly, 2 per cent, both payable January 5, 1917. 

The American Agricultural Chemical Com- 
Pany, quarterly, preferred, 1% per cent and 


quarterly, common, 1% per cent, payable 
January 15. 


Loss to An 


of the investor. 


—a reco 


mortgage serial 





Baltimore, Pittsburg, 


commend them as safe investments, 


ESTABLISHED 1662 


NEW 
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150 BAOARey « ores BUILDING 





39 Years Without a Dollar 


Investor 


Each successive year isa milestone in the record of this House. 
Three and one-half decades ago, this i 
fundamental principle: Complete safety and thorough protection 


usiness was founded on this 


How closely we have followed this principle our record indicates 
of sound securities bought and sold, and thorough serv= 
ice to investors rendered for more than a generation. 


54% January Investments 


We are now offering a varied list of sound and attractive first 
real estate bonds, qmngunone under the Straus 

Plan, to net 542%. Each issue is 

mortgage on a high grade building and land. 


These properties are situated in New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
et. hak oper ta ei yoo Cleveland, Minne 
apolis, ngeles, ther large an ties. 

have cndinieel Ee kesh after swell laveabasbion a ; 


1 ectly secured by a first 


rec- 


Write today for Circular No. A-689 


S.W.STRAUS & CO, 


NCORPORATED 





HICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Exclusively a Specialist Bond House 
Thirty-five Years without a Dollar Loss to an Investor. 
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First Mortgage 
Public Utility Bond 


yielding 


5.80% 


Property appraised at nearly 
200% of amount of _ these 
bonds outstanding. 


Dividends being paid. Manage- 
ment excellent. 


Net earnings over double in- 
terest and showing increases at 
the rate of 31%. 


Send for Circular 1-4097 


Redmond ao. 


33 Pine Street New York 


























August Belmont & Co. 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


Issue Letters of Credit for 
travelers, available in all parts of 
the world. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and 
make Telegraphic Transfers to 
Europe, Cuba and the other West 
Indies, Mexico and California, 


Execute orders for the pur- 
chase and sale of Investment 
Securities. 
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Since J8S65 


Investments 


4 back in the Civil War days, more than 
fifty years ago, the house of Hambleton & 
Company made its first offering of bonds to 
investors. ‘Today this house is high in the 
confidence of experienced investors and bank- 
ing institutions. 

Your bank has probably dealt with us, or if 
not, can advise you about us. 


Our long experience and established reputa- 
tion in connection with sound investment 
securities is at your service, whether you are a 
large investor or one who wishes to start 
with small amounts. 

We have just prepared a booklet, which gives 
many facts, and shows wer banks, insurance com- 
panies and wealthy individuals place their monies 
in bonds, and why it is a good policy for you to 
invest in the same type of securities. 

Write for “Investing $100 to $10,000,” to De- 
partment “D,” 43 Exchange Place, New York, or 
1o South Calvert Street, Baltimore. 


Hambleton & Company 


ESTABLISHED 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


43 EXCHANGE PLACE 


NEW YORK 














Stocks”Bonds 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN | 


= Write today for Booklet C. 2, ‘The Partial Pay- —= 
= ment Plan,” which explains thoroughly our — 
method by which you may purchase Stocks and 
Bonds in any amount—from one share or bond = 
up, by making a small first payment and the = 
balance in convenient monthly instalments. You = 
may sell your securities at any time to take = 
advantage of rise in market. = 
Free Booklet, C. 2, “The Partial Pay- 
ment Plan."’ Gives full information of 
this method, which appeals to thrifty men 
women in all parts of the country. 


SHELDOW-MORGAN 


42 Broadway New York Cit 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


>i NLT 


6% First Mortgages 


upon improved farms worth 3 to 4 times the mortgage. For 
years we have been selling these mortgages to Banks, Life 
Insurance Companies, Estates and conservative individual 
investors, without a single instance of loss or annoyance, 
Denominations $300 to $10,000. The security behind these 
mortgages is not affected by wars, strikes, panics or de- 
preciation. WRITE TODAY for our Illustrated Booklet, 
references and list of mortgages. 
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W.H. & WM. L. SHARP 





245 West 63rd Street 


Chicago Illinois 


FOREIGN FRAGMENTS 


The first German tniversity in Europe 
was founded in 1348 by King Karl IV in 
Prague. 

The old Iberians solved their food-prob- 
lem in a very simple way: they took only 
one meal a day. 

China, according to the most reliable 
and most recent statistics, has only 330,- 
000,000 inhabitants. 

The leader of the Rumanian people of 
Transylvania, the priest Locali, publicly 
accuses Count Tisza of being the principal 
author of ‘the crime of Serajevo. 

A certain Félix Mouret recently uncov- 
ered near Béziers (France) an old burial 
ground containing painted Greek vases dat- 
ing from the sixth to the third centuries 

C. 


The present pact between Austria and 
Hungary expires December 31, 1917. This 
date explains, to a certain degree, the 
growing nervosity of the governmental 
circles in Vienna and Budapest. 

Who would have searched the old 
Balearic Islands for deeds of gallantry! 
Their inhabitants, two to three centuries 
Bb. C., used to ransom one woman from 
pirates by the surrender of three to four 
men. 


Mr. Cunisset-Carnot, in Le Temps 
(Paris), tells the authentic story of a dog, 
disconsolate by the death of his master, 
committing suicide by laying its head on 
the rails, a few minutes before the express 
train was due. 


There are still people embarrassingly 
shaking their heads in reading in their 
Bible of the centuries old pre-Abrahamitic 
patriarchs. The fact that with some early 
peoples the year had only three months 
might help solving the apparent puzzle. 

The population of Spain under Augus- 
tus (31 B. C.—14 A. D.) was about 
6,000,000, increasing to 12,000,000 by the 
middle of the second century. Her present 
population is 19,588,688; a scanty increase, 
indeed, for a period of nearly eighteen cen- 
turies. 

Spain, etymologically, means Coney 
Island, or, rather, Coney Peninsula. The 
word is, indeed, according to good author- 
ity, derived from the Punic Shafan-rabbit. 
This animal has been very numerous in 
the country, often destroying whole crops. 
African ferrets were kept to drive the 
animals out of their holes. We find the 
rabbit often represented on old Spanish 
coins. 


The betrothal of Princess Masako of 
Japan to Prince Yi, who would have been 
Emperor of Korea if Japan had not ab- 
sorbed the “Land of the Morning Calm,” 
is the first instance of an imperial person- 
age in Japan being allowed to intermarry 
with one of alien blood. This is a conces- 
sion of the utmost significance and it un- 
doubtedly foretokens the time when the 
privilege will be extended to the royal 
houses of Europe. 


Our women readers and students of fash- 
ion in general will be interested to learn 
that the black mantilla was already a 
favorite costume among the woman folk of 
the old Iberians, the distant ancestors of 
the Spaniards of today. The Iberian ladies 
also wore bright robes with black hanging 
veils, sometimes iron necklets, and curious 
headdresses surmounted by curved rods 
like a crow’s head. And—you would scarce- 
ly believe it—the Iberian young ladies 
prided themselves on the tightness of their 
waistbelts., 


The Swiss architects, Rittmeyer and 
Furrer, of Winterthur, are the inventors 
of a composition of asbestos and cement 
which can be used for casements in heating 
apparatuses, as chimney shelves, socles, in 
staircase-wells, etc. Its principal qualities 
are safety against fire, and resistance to 
humidity, and it offers, over plaster ot 
Paris, the advantage of not brittling away. 
If used for shingle roofs, it ought to be em- 
loyed in its natural rusty brown color. 

he slabs, being of various shades, produce 
a beautiful play of colors. 





DIVIDENDS 








INCORPORATED 1827 


The Brooklyn Savings Bank 


PIERREPONT and CLINTON STREETS 
New Entrance 300 Fulton St. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF 


4 Per Cent. Per Annum 


will be credited to depositors January 1, 1917 
(payable on and after January 20th), on all 





sums entitled thereto, Deposits made on or 
before January 10th will draw interest from 
January Ist, 


CROWELL HADDEN, President. 
LAURUS E. SUTTON, Comptroller. 
ARTHUR C. HARE, Cashier. 

CHAS. ©, PUTNAM, Asst. Comptroller. 

















OFFICE OF 
THE NIAGARA FALLS POWER CO. 
15 Broad Street. 
New York, December 18, 1916. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
this Company, held on the 18th day of December, 
1v16, a dividend of $2 per share was declared 
on the capital stock of this Company, payable 
on and after the 15th day of January, 1917, to 
siockholders of record at the close of business 
on the 30th day of December, 1916. 
., L. LOVELACE, Secretary. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Monday, January 15, 1917, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Saturday, December 30, 1916. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on January 1, 1917, at the office of the 
Treasurer in New York, will be pad by the 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 











GERMAN SAVINGS BANK 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Corner 4th Avenue and 14th Street. 
New York, December 4, 1916. 
Interest at the rate of FOUR (4) PER CENTUM 
per annum will be credited depositors for the six 
months ending December 31, 1916, on all sums 
entitled thereto under the By-Laws not exceeding 
three thousand ($3,000) Dollars, and will be pay- 
able on and after January 22, 1917. 
Deposits made on or before January 10, 1917, 
will draw interest from January 1, ‘ 
HUBERT CILLIS, President. 
A. KOPPEL, Treasurer. 








Free from income tax. The same bonds 
the Government accepts as security for 
Postal Savings Bank Deposits. You get 
4 to 544% instead of Postal Banks 2%, 


\, Write for Booklet J, “Bonds of Our 
niry.”” FREE, 


New First National Bank 
Dept. 10, Columbus, Ohio 











JAMES W. BOWEN HARRY M. STONEMETZ 
Member of Boston and New York Stock Exchanges 


J. W. Bowen & Co. 


25 and 26 Exchange Building 
Boston, Mass. 


Specialists in 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 
and Subsidiaries 
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l[unsuv ance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















ON SURRENDERING POLICIES 

Many inquiries on the subject of life 
insurance come to me from policyhold- 
ers who for reasons of their own—some 
of them very good reasons, too—are 
dissatisfied with the contracts they hold, 
or with the companies issuing them. 
Sometimes this discontent crystallizes 
in an inclination to surrender the policy 
for its cash value for the purpose of 
securing insurance in another com- 
pany. Occasionally I detect in a com- 
munication evidences of a hope that I 
will encourage the surrender. I rarely 
ever do. 

There are exceptional cases when, 
in my judgment, such action would be 
profitable. These must be treated, each 
on its individual merits. Actual present 
conditions must control. But as a gen- 
eral rule, in the vast majority of cases, 
the effect would be injurious to the 
interests of holders of old line legal 
reserve insurance. In his annual pre- 
mium a man pays much more than the 
present actual cost; each year his equity 
in the company’s accumulated fund 
grows; each year he is older and, 
usually, more impaired physically. This 
process commenced, even in a company 
of commonplace ability, should not be 
interrupted, for there is no such thing 
as beginning over again in life insur- 
ance. 

Money is not the only, nor the most 
valuable, thing invested in a life insur- 
ance policy. Time has gone into it. 
Money can be lost, but it can also be 
regained. But time is not of that order. 
So much of it as we put into a contract 
of life insurance should be conserved, 
if we are to have the fullest service. 
The system was so designed; it is, to 
use a colloquialism, a “continuous per- 
formance,” one that suffers injury 
when interrupted. 

Under these conditions, the necessity 
for being properly insured—of getting 
started right, securing that plan best 
adapted to one’s peculiar circumstances, 
and of having it in a company of the 
right kind—is obvious. Most of the life 
insurance troubles brought to my atten- 
tion are due to errors of the sort in- 
dicated. Aside from promptly abandon- 
ing reserveless assessment insurance, 
one should carefully consider the sur- 
render of existing contracts. 








H. F. W., Elwood, Ind.—Insurance Commis- 
sioner J. O’Neil of Pennsylvania recently an- 
nounced that the Pension Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Pittsburgh was heavily im- 
paired, forbade the company to transact any 
new business and has applied to the courts for 
a receiver. As to the security, if any, behind your 
reinsured Commercial policy, would advise you to 
make inquiry of Commissioner O’Neil at Harris- 


burg, Pa., who is in full possession of all the 
facts. 
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Help 


= * ! 

this sign! 
The Off-the-Street 
Club, where children 
living in the congested 
districts of Chicago can 
congregate, is over- 
crowded. The three-story 
building with its play 
rooms, its reading rooms 
and warm firesides are 
closed to newcomers. 


More room is ed. 
Will you help? - 


doma home forcomfort. The dirty, 
noisy, crowded street is their yard 
and almost their home. Many a 
fine mind and many a sturdy char- 
acter has been ruined in these sur- 
roundings. 


It is heart-rending to exclude 


this than further to overcrowd 
those within. 


the child whose home is the street. This 

















The boys Roving them- 
selves been helped, are taught to help others. That, 4 


end that alone, makes fo; 


to poor families in the neighbo 


rc . Hereisa Dp 
of boy scouts from this club, taking tt ny ’ 4 


y 2 





° 25c pays the expenses The Off the Street 
Those Outsid ovat karen ake ° Captain ee 
have no yard to play in, sel- foronechildfor22days {7% ge 


$1.00 takes care of 
3 children for a month 


$2.00 takes care of 
6 children for a month 


money order payable di- 
newcomers. Butitisbettertodo rect to 


pik. STREE 7 Ch, 
x sat “Up 





that everybody interested 
in social problems should 
investigate. The plan wil 
appeal especially to self- 
made menand to women of 
strength—for this is notan 
ordinary “charity”—it isa 
movement for the making 








e $5.00 takes care of °f opportunities, 

Those Inside 15 children foramonth _, Lhe Off the Street 

; 1 t la’ d r $10.00 tak of Cee ‘i 
are given a piace op vy ure . es care 9 
ing the day and evening. finding children month to all. No creed, no race 
pontaliy. morally ont. poomcahy. = an nara (The superite 
ys a “ae a eo $25.00 takes care of | tendent gets no salary.) 
subjects for the making of - 75 children for amonth The men back of this 
tunities. The Off the Street Club organization are the pub- 
has thus developed a fine woman $100.00 takescareof  jishing and advertising in- 
outof many a girl whose future  390childrenforamonth terests of the country. 
was doubt ut =e See wg Practically every maga- 
man of hun an un- Send any subscription zine and newspaper in the 
dreds of boys. you wish (mailing check on United States has a repre- 


sentative who contributes 


Corn Exchange ecitherin timeorcash—gen- 


National Bank, Chicago) erally both—to the Off the 
or send first for booklet. 


Street Club, 


Stories «. Off-the-Street Club 


By Edwin Balmer, the Noted Magazine Writer 


We wish to send you free a little booklet called “Stories of the Off-the- 
Street Club.” These stories, with many side lights and interesting tales from the 
congested districts of a metropolis have been written by Edwin Balmer. The talesare 
full of the deepest human interest. And they will open your eyes to the problems of 

booklet will be sent without obligation. 








FF /0 Corn Exchange Nat’ 
VP wk — Chicago, Ill. 


77 7 Please send me booklet 
’ of the Off-the-Street Club, 
} C14 No obligations. 


ye 
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Romeike’s Press Clippings 


are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 
ROMEIKE, INC. 
106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 








DIVIDENCS 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 


Preferred Stock 
The regular quarterly dividend of one and 
three-quarters per cent. has’ been declared by 
the Directors of this corporation, payable Jan- 
uary 1, 1917, to preferred stockholders of record 
December 23, 1916. Checks will be mailed, 


WINFIELD S. SMYTH, Treasurer. 











ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York’ 


December 19, 1916. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a semi-annual dividend of 3%, free of tax, pay- 
able on and after January 2, 1917, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
December 26, 1916. . 
F. E. ANDRUSS, Cashier. 








GOOD WILL 
VERSUS WAR 


RESOLVED, That the principle of 
non-resistance should govern the for- 
eign policy of the United States. 


et. ee i eS =F. —n—-- 


ON-RESISTANCE, as it is used 

here, means not only refusal to 

engage in war, but the substitu- 

tion, by a nation, of the positive, 

moral force of good will for war in 

settling international difficulties. Advo- 

cates of non-resistance object, not to 

force, but only to the misuse of force. 

This debate was prepared by Mary 
Prescott Parsons. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 
I. Non-resistance is practical. 

A. It is more expedient than war. 1. 
War fails to ensure safety. (a) It may 
end in defeat. (b) Victorious war does 
not protect lives of citizens. (c) It fails 
to protect territory. (d) It fails to en- 
sure future safety. 

2. Any possible outcome of non-resist- 
ance would be safer than war. (a) Non- 
resistance would probably prevent inva- 
sion. 1. No nation could distrust our 
word, 2, No nation could fear aggression 
on our part. 3. No nation could justify 
invasion of our territory. 4. History 
shows that non-resistance prevents at- 
tack. (a) in Ireland, during the rebel- 
lion of 1798, not one unarmed Quaker 
was harmed, (b) In Pennsylvania, dur- 

Indian wars, the savages left the 
Quakers undisturbed for more than 
seventy years. (c) Disarmament on the 
Canadian border has resulted in a hun- 
dred years of peace and security. (d) 
Hostile invasion would not endanger our 
safety. 1, Invaders, met in a spirit of 
goodwill, would be unlikely to commit 
atrocities. 2. Even should they persist 
-in hostility, non-resistance would doom 
their plans to failure. (a) They could 
not take control of the government and 
industries. 1, Mnough persons could not 
be imported to do all necessary work. 2. 
Invaders could not compel our citizens 
to obey them. (a) Imprisonment would 
accomplish nothing. (b) Killing of un- 
armed citizens, the only aliernative, 
would fail. (c) An attempt to collect an 
indemnity and depart would result in the 
same alternative of killing unarmed per- 
sons, 3. Even if some citizens were killed 
for practising non-resistance, fewer lives 
would be lost than in war. 

Non-resistance is wiser economical- 
ly than war. (a) Even victorious wars 
do not pay financially. (b) The waste 
now due to war and to preparation for 
war would be eliminated. (c) No nation 
could profit by collecting an indemnity 
from us. 

4, Non-resistance would improve social 
conditions. (a) 1t would remove the bit- 
terness between classes which is now 
caused by war and by preparation for 
war. (b) Money and time saved by dis- 
armament could be devoted to social 
needs. (c) The spirit of non-resistance 
would be a great power in righting social 
wrongs. 

B. It is workable. 1. War is not ine- 
vitable. 

2. Non-resistance does not necessitate 
abolishing police and courts. (a) Force 
used by police and courts is safely lodged 
in the hands of neutral authority. (b) 
Force, in war, is in the hands of the 
— to the quarrel. (c) Force of the 

w is never used in ruthless destruction. 

8. The ideal of non-resistance can be 
made practical thru education. 

II. Non-resistance is right in principle. 
A. It is Christian. 1, It was taught by 


40 
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Christ. 2. It is in harmony with the 
spirit of Christianity. 

B. War is morally wrong. 1. It is irre- 
concilable with Christianity. 2. It causes 
unnecessary suffering. 3. It takes life. 4. 
No kind of war can be justified. (a) 
War of aggression is wrong. (b) War 
against oppressors is wrong. 1. It is im- 
possible to distinguish between real and 
imagined oppression. (c) The theory 
that war is right in defense of the weak 
or in self defense is unfounded. 1. No 
end justifies wrong means. 2. Moral force 
is a stronger defense than physical force. 
5. The argument that war is needed to 
develop character is untrue. (a) Fine 
qualities offset by brutality. (b) Non- 
resistance develops character. 1. It 
teaches self control, 2. It takes more 
courage than war. 3. Peace offers 
chances for heroism. 4. The ideal of non- 
resistant character is Christ. 

C. Non-resistance promotes civiliza- 
tion. 1. It teaches humanity and brother- 
hood. 2, It establishes justice. 3. It leaves 
human energy free for constructive 
work, 4, It offers the best means of pro- 
moting universal peace. (a) The most 
reasonable alternative, an international 
court founded on force, is impractical. 
1. It will be long before enough nations 
will agree to try it. 2. There is :~_ 7 
that the force would be misused. 3. No 
real security can come thru a program 
based on fear. (b) Non-resistance can be 
put into practise by one nation. 

D. It is patriotic. 1. It promotes the 
truest liberty for all men. 2. The worst 
consequences could not destroy our na- 
tioa, 


ARGUMENT FOR THE NEGATIVE 
I. Non-resistance is impractical. 

A, It is unworkable. 1. It can not be 
tried without the agreement of every 
citizen. (a) In case of invasion, if one 
person should fight back, others would 
do the same, (b) This would furnish a 
pretext for aggression. 2. Such an agree- 
ment can never be carried out. (a) 
Armaments are needed against semi- 
civilized peoples. (b) Instincts of self- 
preservation and of revenge would prove 
too strong even among believers in non- 
resistance. 3. War is inevitable in the 
present state of society. (a) War is 
necessary for the development of man. 
(b) War is bound up with the modern 
capitalistic system. bo) Modern states 
are founded on force. (d) It is incon- 
sistent to maintain that force is un- 
necessary in international relations 
while it is necessary in internal affairs. 

B. Even could non-resistance be prac- 
tised, it would be inexpedient. 1. Defense 
with an army and navy is sure to pro- 
tect us. 2, Non-resistance would fail to 
protect us. 3. Non-resistance would lead to 
economie ruin. (a) Our gold supply and 
our securities would be confiscated. (b) 
Invaders would take over our industries. 
4. We should lose our liberty forever. 
(a) Representative government would 
be taken from us. (b) A foreign language 
would be taught in the schools. (c) 
Citizens would be reduced to slavery. 
(da) We should be forced to fight for the 
invaders. (e) We could never regain our 
liberty. 1. To revolt would be aban- 
doning our principle of non-resistance. 
2. Revolt would be hopeless against a 
military nation. é 5 

II. Non-resistance is wrong in principle. 

A. The claim that it is enjoined by 

Christianity is unfounded. 
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B. Non-resistance would be morally 
wrong. 1. It would encourage aggression. 
2. It would weaken character. No “moral 
equivalent” has ever been found for mili- 
tary training or for war. 3. It would 
cause national degeneration. 4. It would 
force us’ to approve evils worse than 
war. 5, It would make us break solemn 
pledges. (a) To ensure “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness” to our citizens. 
(b) To uphold the Monroe Doctrine. 
(c) To protect the Philippine Islands. 

C. War is often justifiable. 1. It up- 
holds moral principles more vital than 
war, 2. As society is now constituted, it 
is =e only way to maintain those prin- 
ciples. 

D. Non-resistance would check the ad- 
vance of civilization. 1. History shows 
that the highest civilization has been at- 
tained by nations which have been will- 
ing to defend it. 2. The example of China 
proves that a non-resistant nation be- 
comes backward in civilization. 

E. Non-resistance is unpatriotic. 1. It 
would expose our country to unnecessary 
danger. 2. It would sacrifice all that is 
best in our national life. 3. It would 
make us fail in our duty to humanity. 
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Timely Warning 


No matter how careful a driver 

you may be, you cannot prevent 

skidding and slipping on wet, muddy, 

snow-covered roads or on icy, slippery, 

greasy pavements unless you equip your 
car with 


Weed Chains 


When properly applied Weed Chains do not 
injure tires—that is, put on so as to allow a little 
“play.” Tight enough to be secure—loose enough 
to ‘‘creep.” When they ‘‘creep” the cross chains 

do not come in contact with the tire at the same 
place at any two revolutions, 
Stop at your dealer’s today for two pairs of Weed ° 


Chains and always put them on before driving over 
wet, city pavements and country mire. 


Sold for ALL Tires by Dealers Everywhere 
Manufactured only by 


American Chain Co. Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
{n Canada—Dominion Chain Co Co. Limited, 


Niagara F; 
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Insured happiness awaits Winton Six buyers. The 
keynote of our plans for 1917 is to satisfy your 
desires and to make your wishes come true 
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VERY Winton Six will be harmonized to its buyer's 
expectations and ideals. ‘Vhe beautiful individ- 
ualized car you have pictured to yourself is the 
car we shall build for you—a car performing its 
duties with celerity and ease, always ready to go 

and always equal to your needs; a car that redeems every 
promise of happy ownership. 


The Winton Six 48, now in its tenth year, and the 33, now 
in its third year, are superb. ‘Their superiority is due to no 
pretended wizardry and to no special genius on our part. 
Little by little, thru ten years of making sixes exclusively, 
we have solved the problems of building highly perfected 
motor car mechanisms. So, also, by long and earnest prac- 
tice in meeting the tastes of the most desirable class of buyers, 
we have evolved the art of creating for each buyer personally 
just the car he most desires—an art th t is beyond imitation. 
Consider us at your service. Simply telephone or drop us 
a line today. 


133 Berea Road, Cleveland 

















